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OUTLOOK NOTES 


A FAVORITE form of superstition has always associated itself 
with certain mystic numbers, the unlucky thirteen, the lucky 


seven, the dubious nine, and the like. There are 
THE MYSTIC 


inane signs on the horizon that secondary education has 


found something fatally fascinating about the num- 
ber four. Every student must carry on four studies together, 
each study must come four times a week, and the course must 
be four years in length. Three used to be the number; how it 
has changed to four would be an interesting study, but changed 
it has for wealor woe. But if we ask, Why should the high- 
school or academy course consist of years four and no more ? the 
answer is a little far to seek. To be sure, there are certain con- 
ventional, universally accepted reasons, of which the chief are 
that four years are all the children and the public will stand on 


top of an eight-year elementary course, and that four years are 
required to fit for college. Neither of these answers touches 
the vital elements of the question. Worst of all, they accept as 
inevitable, unquestionable, and unalterable the limitations set 
upon the secondary school by the institutions above and below. 


As if the secondary school was a mere stop-gap, or a bridge, 
with toll houses at both ends, over which the favored few might 
pass ! 
Such a feeble conception of the secondary school does at 
this present writing undoubtedly reign in high places, but it 
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should be challenged at every turn. If the secondary school 
has not a special place and function of its own, regardless of 
what precedes or what follows, then is its future indeed hope- 
less. There is nothing in the law of nature, nor, so far as we 
are aware, is there anything in revelation, that bears upon the 
division of time between the different grades of school work, 
giving eight years to the primary and grammar school, four 
years to the high school, four years to the college, and the rest, 
if there is anything left, to the university. The existing condi- 
tion is an evolutionary product of heredity and environment, no 
doubt, but it is nearly the hour appointed for discussing it in 
the light of reason and, more particularly, of plain common 


sense. 


Boys and girls grow up; trees grow up; possibly by analogy 
from these and other instances we get the impression that ‘“‘up”’ 
is the only way to grow, that expansion is possible 

pan tl in only one direction. The few sporadic attempts 
— made so far to extend the high-school course have 
aimed, with scarcely an exception, at a higher 

high school. Are not all such undertakings somewhat like the 
way in which children restore the balance of a swaying 
pile of blocks by putting on another block or two, so placed, 
with reference to the center, as to restore for a moment the 
equilibrium of the whole? Before we build higher let us build 
lower. Perhaps the secondary school is destined to grow both 
up and down, as some think, so that we may have in the United 
States the counterpart of the German gymnasium. If so, what 
is the first step to be, up or down? To add two years at the 
top, for the benefit of the few, or to add two years at the bot- 
tom, for the benefit of a great many? To solve the difficulties 
attendant upon the introduction of Latin, algebra, French, and 
German in the seventh and eighth grades — difficulties that 
exist mainly because of untrained teachers, different methods, 
different control and ideals —by transferring the seventh and 
eighth grades to the high school, or to add new difficulties by 
beginning college work, leaving all the old troubles to plague 
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and vex as before? I should answer unhesitatingly that the 
general steps of progress from a four to an eight-year secondary 
course should be: (1) add the eighth grade to the high school ; 
(2) add the seventh grade (and, where possible, these two steps 
should be combined in one); (3) add an advanced year; (4) 
add another advanced year. The reasons for the last two steps, 
entirely different, as I conceive them, from those for the first 
two, will not here be considered. 


LitTLe more than hints can now be given of the advantages of 
incorporating the two higher grammar grades in the high school. 
From these grades pupils drop out in large num- 
pn ting anp Ders, boys especially, who might be held by high- 
EIGHTH school methods and material. Though theoretically 
GRADES ? 
the grammar grades end and high school begins at 
present with the beginning of adolescence, practically that is 
scarcely the case; and if this great change in nature does give 
the natural starting point for a different sort of education from 
that given to the child, then in the majority of cases the new 
education should begin with the beginning of the seventh grade. 
The grammar-school course has been enriched, but it has not 
been shortened, in answer to the cry of the reformers. In many 
schools the two higher grades are neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring, but a sad mess of studies that belong in a 
high-school course, studies that belong in a grammar course, 
studies that perhaps do not belong at all. The step that has not 
been taken in the grammar school is the leaving out of parts 
that were and are useless, or worse than useless, in the individual 
subjects, without leaving out the subjects as a whole. It is felt, 
too, that the student must keep his hold on every subject fairly 
fresh until the time of leaving school, and so anything once 
taken up has never been dropped entirely, but has been carried on 
along with the new studies that have been added. The examina- 
tion for admission to the high school may be partly responsible 
for this state of affairs. Anyhow, the children want somebody 
to help them let go. The teachers in the grammar schools are 
not always fitted to teach Latin, French, algebra, and the like. If 
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these subjects are to go into the grammar grades, they ought to 
be taught just a little better there than in the high schools, not 
a good deal worse. It is not possible to get teachers with col- 
lege educations into the grammar schools; but suppose we grant 
that the teaching is just as good in one school as another, still 
it remains true that the scholar must change teachers, change 
methods, and change schools just as he gets nicely started on his 
new line of work. The interests of the pupils—the only inter- 
ests worth serious consideration in school organization — demand 
that the first extension of the secondary school shall be down- 
ward and not upward. This is the first step. Perhaps there are 
sound reasons why it should not be taken, important interests 
that would thereby be endangered. If so, no doubt they will 


be ably and abundantly set forth. 
CHARLES H. THURBER 


A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Asout a year ago the New Haven High-School faculty under- 
took to send to the respective grammar-school principals of the 
city a brief report of the work done by their pupils during the 
first four months of high-school life. The standings of each 
pupil were indicated, not by percentages, but by A, B, C, or D, 
and comments were made as to general deportment, thoroughness 
of preparation and ability to take up high-school work. This 
effort proved of value not only to the grammar-school teachers, 
but to the high-school teachers also, who in making out these 
brief written statements acquired by the very care and thought it 
necessitated, a deeper insight into the individuality of these par 
ticular pupils, besides gaining additional skill in estimating and 
judging the work, motives, conduct and aptitudes of pupils 
in general. It was a genuine bit of pupil study. 

Following this effort measures were devised for going still 
further, and gaining information concerning each pupil from 
various sources, with the reasonable expectation that completer 
acquaintance would react favorably on school life. It is the 
purpose of this paper to unfold the workings of a plan that start- 
ing in the simple way referred to, soon broadened in scope and 
became a most valuable and interesting feature of school adminis- 
tration. 

At this point it is fitting that we should express our indebted- 
ness to Principal Atkinson of the Springfield High School, with 
whom originated the idea of using question blanks in this partic- 
ular way, namely, as a means of communication between one 
school and another, between the home and the school, and 
between pupils and teachers. Too much credit cannot be given 
Dr. Atkinson for the good that has grown, or may hereafter grow, 
out of this method of learning to know pupils. A comparison 
of the blanks given below with the blanks devised by him and 
printed in Vol. V of the ScHoot Review, will show that we 
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have not hesitated to take advantage of what he has so kindly 
made public. We also express obligation to Dr. William H. 
Burnham of Clark University for suggestive questions. 

In the early part of last June the following letter was sent 
to the grammar-school principals : 


HILLHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dear : The time is drawing near when pupils from your school will 
enter the high school. Few if any of them will be known personally to us, 
yet on our ability to adjust our efforts to their needs will depend to some 
extent their physical, mental and moral welfare. 

I know you will agree with us when we say that if a school wishes to 
accomplish much for a pupil the teachers must be constantly asking such 
questions as these: What are this pupil’s greatest needs? Are these needs 
ministered to by the school? What are this pupil’s greatest possibilities ? 
Is the school enabling him to realize them ? ; 

Yet how can we give intelligent replies to these and similar questions 
unless we know the pupil well ? 

Feeling as we do, that positive injury may attend the school life of mis- 
understood children, and that many do not reach the possibilities of which 
they are capable because more is not known of their individual characteristics, 
we are anxious to get from you and your teachers such information about the 
boys and girls who come to us from you as will enable us to deal wisely with 
them when they are transferred to our care. 

If you will fill out the accompanying blanks, one for each pupil, returning 
them before the close of the term, I assure you, you will enable us to surround 
the entering class at Hillhouse High School with a much more helpful environ- 
ment than would otherwise be possible. The work involved is considerable, 
yet we are confident that the teachers will welcome this as a means of practi- 
cal codperation between your school and ours in behalf of the young people 
in whom we shall all have hereafter a common interest. 

Very sincerely yours 


Principal 


The blank form to which the letter refers asks information 
on upwards of thirty different points. To reduce the labor of 
the grammar-school teachers to a minimum these blanks are so 
worded and arranged that in eighteen instances a mere stroke 
of the pen indicates the information desired, while in most other 
cases the writing of but one word suffices. The blanks were 
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printed on a Rotary Neostyle, on letter-size paper. The form 
is as follows : 


Report on — School, June 1808. 

What school beside yours has this pupil attended ? 

(/n answering questions please cancel such words or expressions as do not 

apply to this pupil.) 

1. Home conditions: favorable, unfavorable Home discipline: firm, lax. 
Pupil is not held down to study. Do this pupil’s parents visit the 
school or in any other way show particular interest in the educational 
welfare of the child? ......... 


Comments : 

2. Physical condition: general health. ....... 
grows rapidly; is nervous; has headaches; is defective in sight; 
hearing : 
Has attendance been irregular because of condition of health? .... 
Comments 


3. Characteristic traits: bright, dull; quick, slow; ambitious, indifferent; 
self-confident, timid; methodical, careless; diligent, indolent; per- 
severing, easily discouraged; self-controlled, hasty, headstrong ; 
refined, coarse; polite, rude, impudent; straight-forward, sly. 
Comments : 

4. What can you say of this pupil in respect to the following particulars ? 
1 General information......... 

2 Outside veading. . 
3 Ability to memorize ......... 4 Ability to think. ..... 
5 Power of concentration....... 
6 Ability in oral expression...... 

5.. In what kind of school work does this pupil show greatest interest ?.. . 
In what things, if any, does the pupil excel? ........ 

Note things disliked or that are distasteful. ........ 


Comments 
6. General behavior: . . . In what respects may this pupil cause trouble 
or annoyance? .. . In case of difficulty in governing or fault in behavior, 


what method of discipline will be found helpful? ......... 

7. Outside interests and occupations: Which, if any, of the following, 
takes the pupil’s time to a considerable extent ? house work, music lessons, 
paper route, other work, viz. ... In what other things does pupil show 
particular interest? ... Any specially marked talent or ability? ... To 
what extent, if any, has pupil’s school work suffered on these accounts? .. . 

8. Remarks. 


The grammar school and parochical schoolteachers filled out 
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blanks of this kind for about 300 pupils, their information being 
wise and discriminating, and their comments judicious and to 
the point. What an insight into child mind and child nature 
these elementary school-teachers have ! 

Our experiment certainly has resulted in some benefit. With 
questions like those on the blanks, telling teachers what to look 
for and laying stress on things that it is important to observe, 
a keener interest in pupils is induced; the contact between 
pupils and teachers becomes more harmonious; teachers observe 
more shrewdly, and they can see more in a child; child nature 
becomes more intelligible. Therefore teachers are able to 
diagnose and prescribe better, with a tendency to become more 
just, more merciful, or more severe as the case may demand (for 
be it observed that severity is sometimes better than mercy) 
more long-suffering, far more tactful. It tends to invest school 
life with greater interest for the teacher. Indeed if one can 
enter into harmonious relations with child life or adolescent life 
it will go far towards making a teacher’s life worth living. Aside 
from those whose ambitions are rewarded by attaining the higher 
administrative positions, teachers in general have little to look 
forward to unless they have that deep interest in children and 
knowledge of child nature that is the salt of a teacher’s life, or, 
to drop our figure of speech, is an end in itself most worthy of 
attaining. It gives an objectivity to our work that is far more 
satisfying than the mere consciousness of having taught geography 
or algebra well. 

But let us look somewhat in detail at a few of the reports 
received from the grammar schools. Of course we can give but 
brief summaries. 


A. <A boy.—Home conditions : favorable; health; not good ; traits: bright 
and quick but indifferent and careless, uneven in his work; polite but sly ; 
lacks application. General information: wide; reads extensively; poor in 
oral expression ; particularly interested in history. Conduct: poor ; whispers 
and acts out his impulses. 

Remarks: A: boy that needs watching and following up, and the parents 
will gladly coéperate. 


Being forewarned in this way, proper measures may at once 
be taken with such a boy with gratifying results. 
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The question will naturally arise here, as to whether the 
information thus gained, in case it was of an unfavorable nature, 
would prejudice the high-school teachers against a boy or girl 
Experience does not show that it does. Indeed the very oppo- 
site seems to be true; for an unfavorable report from the gram- 
mar school seems to inspire high-school teachers with a determi- 
nation to save that boy (it is nearly always a doy/), and to begin 
at him right away and help him get a fresh start and a good hold. 


B. A girl.— Home discipline: lax. Characteristic traits: slow, diligent, 
self-controlled. General information: scanty. Power of concentration : poor. 
Ability in oral expression: poor. 

Remarks: General standing, C. Not bright but alwaysinterested. Often 
brought excellent books from the public library, relating to work being done 
in literature, science and history. 

C, A boy.— Home discipline: lax, mother an invalid. 

Remarks: This boy should be gotten at Personally at once. He is easily 
thrown upon the wrong track. Liable to become sullen. 

(It may readily be seen how such a suggestion would prove 
of great advantage, both to the boy and to his high-school 
teachers. ) 

D. A boy.—//ome discipline: lax, Both parents much interested in his 
education. He grows rapidly. Characteristic traits: bright, quick, careless, 
self-confident, yet easily discouraged, hasty, polite, straightforward. Needs 
personal and individual pushing, has been babied at home. Power of concen- 
tration: undeveloped. Penmanship poor, substance fair. Conduct: ready to 
take advantage. 

Remarks: A promising boy. Needs to be toughened. 

E. A boy.— Home discipline: firm. Physical condition: grows rapidly, is 
nervous. Ovzdtside occupations : helps care for invalid grandmother. Effect of 
this on school work; the above has taxed him too much. He should be excused 
as much as possible from the confinement of school. 

F. A boy.— Characteristic traits: bright in some studies, ambitious, self- 
confident, diligent. Parents are careful to provide books. Fond of reading 
historical works. Outside occupations: early paper route, causing the boy to 
be drowsy in school at times. 

Remarks: A good boy. May be misunderstood by teachers at first but 
will be liked better on acquaintance. Full of wit and harmless boyish tricks, 
but always candid and upright. 

G. A girl.— Health: delicate. Traits: dull, slow, timid, but methodical, 
persevering. and diligent. Not much general information ; does little outside 
reading, ability in oral expression poor. Work always neatly done. 
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Remarks: A delicate child whose mother died with consumption. A little 
old fashioned in the way of expressing herself because she is brought up 
among grown-up people, being the only child in the family. Extremely 
sensitive and good. 

H. A boy. Health: not good. Tyraits: average ability, ambitious to be 
thought brilliant, self-confident, careless, straightforward. Superficial. Lit- 
tle power of concentration, reads considerably, general information good. 

Remarks: This boy does not judge himself fairly. He thinks he does 
much better than he really does. Does not work well. We recommended 
him after considerable discussion. He is perfectly able to do high-school 
work if he can be made to apply himself persistently. 

I. A boy.— Traits : slow, careless, ambitious yet easily discouraged. A dz/- 
ity inoral expression: not good. Written work: poor. Excels in original work. 

Remarks: This boy, all his teachers felt last year, is full of promise. In 
regular school work he was fair, and in English (¢.¢., grammar, spelling, 
penmanship, and the mechanics of written work) éncorrigibly and insufferably 
poor. He is inclined to assume a dogged air and stop thinking, if he ¢hzmks 
he cannot understand a matter. But he has a fine appreciative mind, full of 
originality and piquancy. For instance in debate he developed great readi- 
ness and resource. In composition he was of the best as 40 the matter, as to 
form, the poorest. 

J. A boy.— Physical conditions: grows rapidly, nervous, looks delicate. 
Traits: slow, indifferent, indolent, easily discouraged, headstrong, sly, polite, 
rude, impudent, can be all three. General information: narrow. Abtlity in 
expression: poor. Behavior: bad, constantly finding some new annoyance. 

Remarks : Wishes to leave school. 


I am sure I need not comment on the above. No one needs 
to be told that with such information at hand a teacher will be 
able to deal more intelligently with his pupils, and get along 
with less friction and wasted effort. 

But to know a pupil from the grammar-school teacher’s stand- 
point alone is not enough; we ought to know something of him 
from the parents’ standpoint. With this in view the following 
letter and blank form were sent to more than 700 homes. 


HILLHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
New Haven, Conn. 
To PARENTS :— 

Beginning with this school year about 850 pupils are enrolled in Hillhouse 
High School. Nearly 350 of these are entire strangers to the teachers, while 
of the others but little is known beyond their deportment in school, their 
ability to recite their lessons, and a few of their more readily observed traits 
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of character. Yet we are expected to guide these young people wisely, 
inspire them, help them form useful habits, and at the same time guard their 
health, and promote a proper and reasonable enjoyment of life. 

Now with this responsibility resting upon us, the best possible understand- 
ing of the health conditions, characteristic traits, and outside interests of our 
pupils, is of such supreme importance that we are anxious to get from you all 
the assistance you can give. Answers to the questions on the accompanying 
blank, based on a careful consideration of them, will be of great value to us, 
and will, we trust, result in a benefit to all parties concerned. 

We realize that we are putting you to a great deal of trouble in asking 
you to reply to these questions, but as we are seeking information that you 
alone can give, we hope it will be possible for you to comply promptly with 
our request. In answering the questions we think it desirable that parents do 
not confer with their children. In each case we would be pleased to have the 
questions answered fully and frankly. 

Very truly yours 


Principal 
PARENTS’ MEMORANDA 
Health Conditions 
Condition of health during the past year or two...... Any tendency 
to headache?...... Is eyesight or hearing defective? ..... Sleeps 


about how many hours ? (from eight to nine hours is a desirable average) 
a ae Is time enough taken to eat a good breakfast before going to 
« Are sufficient recreation and exercise taken each day? 
. ..... Mention any injurious effects that seem to be traceable to school 
influences or requirements ...... On returning from school is there any 
headache, nervousness, fretfulness, or low spirits? ... ... Does this 
appear more marked at the endof the week? ..... (If so, and it becomes 
more noticeable as the term progresses, we hope you will inform us of it.) 


School Work 


N. B.— Care of health and the development of a strong physique, 
especially with girls, is far more important than study. Considerations of 
health should always come first. But health permitting, plenty of good, hard 
study, is one of the cardinal virtues of school life. Regular study hours at 
home should be established, and conscientiously observed. 

About how much time is spent in study athomein the morning? ..... in 
the afternoon? .-..... inthe evening? ...... Are regular stated study 


| 
| 
hours observed or is the studying done spasmodically? ..... . Are lessons 
taken up willingly, or is there need of urging on your part? ...... Do 
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you think too much is required by the school? ...... Do you think more 
time could be spent in study without detriment to health? ...... Which 
study, if any, is spoken of as the most difficult? ...... Which as easiest ? 


Outside Interests 


How much time is spent each day in work that is zo¢ school work? ... . 


kind of work? ..... . Mention things in which particular interest is per- 
manently shown. ..... Is any specially marked talent or ability shown? 
About how much time is spent in reading books connected 
with school work? ...... To what extent, if any, is the public library 


Remarks and Suggestions 


Name of parent 


Address 


Nearly every parent or guardian responded, and out of the 
700 or more returns a few of the more suggestive ones are 
selected for illustration. Of course only the most salient points 
of each are quoted. The first two will show what parents them- 
selves say of this plan. 


NUMBER ONE: (The parent after replying to the questions adds under 
“‘Remarks”’) “I must say I heartily endorse all of these questions being asked 
of the parents as I always feel that teachers many times would do differently 
by pupils did they understand them and I for one thank you kindly for this 
sheet of questions as I feel that you now will understand your pupils better.” 

NUMBER TWO: (In the same spirit of appreciation this parent says :) 
“The personal interest of the teacher zs greatly to be desired. The mechan- 
ical recitations of the automaton are valueless. If an interest can be devel- 
oped in the studies something will be learned. All school children (their 
elders likewise) lead two lives — the school life is one, the home life the other, 
both under different influences ; the teacher knows one, the parent the other. 
I thank you for your evident interest and hope you will receive appreciative 
answers from all parents.” 

NUMBER THREE: (This parent makes valuable and interesting comments 
and then adds:) ‘Until recently C-—— has suffered from very delicate 
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health and extremely nervous and introspective temperament. This together 
with exceptionally defective eyesight has retarded his progress in school. We 
think, he is interested in most studies so long as courage is kept up. Requires 
much encouragement and shows marked responsiveness to sympathy and 
kindly tact of teacher. Cannot overemphasize this fact. Can a /ve interest 
in literature be stimulated? Can the students be helped more to speak and 
write grammatically and fluently ?”’ 

Many of these reports are of a semi-confidential nature. 
They tell of defective physiques, of home environment, of 
difficulties attending the pupil’s education, etc., occasionally an 
instance occurs where, because of the death of the mother, the 
father bespeaks the special interest of the teachers in behalf of 
his child. We cannot, of course, publish quotations from such. 

A few parents feel perfectly free to comment on the teach- 
ing force. The following are illustrations : 

NUMBER FouR: “I think Mr. might be more agreeable with his 
pupils.” 

NUMBER FIVE Says, ‘“‘I am partial to male teachers and for high schools 
especially so. I think, New Haven schools and high schools in particular 
would be far more satisfactory to the parents with a larger percentage of male 
teachers in the higher grades.” 

Some parents in their remarks touch on the art of teach- 
ing and methods of conducting recitation. 

NUMBER SIX: ‘ Ought not to be allowed to eat cake or candy at recess. 
Ought to be required to do thorough grammar work in connection with 
Caesar translations so as to place every word in its proper mode, tense, case, 
number, etc. Ought to be required in reciting to express herself accurately 
and not bunglingly. Unnecessarily loud voiced and harsh as a result of 
school influences. Low, sweet tones of voice do not seem to characterize 
public school children.” 


NUMBER SEVEN: (Speaking of his son’s work in recitation, this parent 
says:) ‘Asked too suddenly or sharply he often cannot answer though 
appearing to be indifferent or not trying. Has good general capabilities but 
needs continual urging and encouraging to keep up the application necessary 
to produce good results.” 


Later by letter this father writes: 


“A teacher ought to have better sense than to give a lesson in any single 
branch that requires four or five hours of hard work. The careless giving of 
lessons by different teachers occasionally produces combinations of work that 
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twelve hours would hardly finish as it should be done. Ask your pupils if 
this is not true. I am sure I could get better results with my boy, who 
stammers and gets a little confused when suddenly called upon, and laughs 
and appears indifferent to any censure or reproof, though deeply feeling it 
all the same, in a private school or with a single tutor. It ought not to be 
so. The high school ought to be the best place for the average boy.” 


This is sharp, but it is right to the point and is worth read- 
ing even outside of New Haven. Such letters serve as a most 
healthful corrective and tonic. 


NUMBER EIGHT writes: ‘Encouragement and belief in D——’s 
ability to do well are great factors in his progress. We feel greatly indebted 
to his last teachers for their untiring interest and help. His great need is 
more outdoor life. We wish that he could have opportunities for tennis or 
baseball. He hardly seems strong enough to enter the regular football team 
though he is very fond of it. The fall season is rather hard on boys who are 
not football players as other games seem to be ‘out of date.’ Perhaps you 
will suggest more out of door life in other ways. We wish he might be 
encouraged to develop a talent for debating in a clear logical manner... . 
We are proud of the New Haven High School.” 


Some parents have much to say about overwork. We quote 
quite at length from one of the best, giving many of the ques- 
tions and answers verbatim. 

NUMBER NINE: (a mother answering for her daughter). 

Condition of health during the past year or two? Excellent. 

Any tendency to headache? In the past, no! 

Are sufficient recreation and exercise taken each day ? Would be if lessons 
were not made so hard. 

Mention any injurious effects that seem to be traceable to school influences 
or requirements. | consider her headaches are due to study, and, lessons being 
so hard, to ner being unable to get outdoor exercise. 

On returning from school ts there any headache, nervousness, fretfulness, 
or low spirits 2 Yes, headache and low spirits; worried for fear she won't 
be able to get all her lessons. 

Are regular stated study hours observed, etc. ? There are regular hours, 
and it never ought to take over three hours, but yesterday it took over five 
hours and English had to be neglected as I would not allow her to remain 
up any longer. 

Do you think that too much is required by the school? Emphatically 
I do 

How much time ts spent each day in work that is not school work? 1 
would like an hour for music, but have been unable to get it in. 
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Remarks and suggestions: As near as possible I have answered these 
questions. I do think my daughter is overworked, and I will not be at all 
surprised to receive a poor report. She is unable to accomplish all that is 
given her. She is faithful and anxious to please. Yesterday she had to leave 
English unprepared and this morning her English teacher naturally wanted 
to know why, and could, or would not understand it, and said she was tired of 
marking D. I do not blame her, but I would suggest that each teacher 
remember a pupil has other lessons to prepare and if they make them shorter 
the pupils will come better prepared in that special study. Yesterday in 
Algebra she had twenty-six examples and today fifteen. I know the teachers 
are not entirely to blame for in a certain time just so much ground must be 
covered. In 1894 when my son entered High they had four studies ; today my 
daughter comes home with six, nearly double the work. Will you tell me 
why? 

Today she began her ‘essons at 3:30. Studied until after six and then 
began after supper and studied until I sent her to bed twenty minutes of nine, 
having given less than an hour to music and no time for outdoor exercise. 
Truly this is only one case of many, and she will not be able to stand the 
strain.” 


In contrast to this story of overwork is the following from 
a Yale professor. 


About how much time is spent in study at home? Last year about half 
an hour (on Algebra) ; this year as yet not more than ten minutes. 

Do you think too much is required by the school? Not at all. 

Is any specially marked talent or ability shown? No. 

Remarks: ‘As to the question of requirement of more time... . 
Most of last year I felt that any boy in decently good condition could do 
more studying without any detriment to his health ; but in April and May I 
think the pressure was quite sufficient. I believe that the school year could 
be longer to advantage. 


So far we have been considering methods of gaining informa- 
tion about pupils from grammar schools and from homes. Almost 
as important as these reports are, the reports that should go 
back from the high-school teachers to the homes, and, in the case 
of the first year pupils, to the grammar schools. Feeling that 


the usual mode of reporting is inadequate and unsatisfactory (we 
refer to the custom of reporting in percentages, or by the letters 
A, B, C, D, or some similar device), we have recently determined 
on the following form : 
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MONTHLY STANDINGS 


A, excellent; B, good; C, passable but unsatis- 


factory; D, deficient. 


Attendance ; deportment ; Sept. Oct., etc. 


studies 
Excused absences 
Unexcused absences 
Excused tardiness 
Unexcused tardiness 
Deportment 
English 
Elective English 
Composition 
Latin 
Greek 
Latin and Greek composition 
French 
German 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Physical geography 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Biology: botany, zodlogy 


Civics 


History 


Economics 

Social science 

History of commerce 
Commercial geography 
Commercial law 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial arithmetic 
Business practice 
Stenography 
Typewriting 


Drawing 


SPECIAL REPORT AND CRITI- 
CISMS 


8a5~Teachers place an X followed by their initials, 


opposite the traits to which attention is called. 


Sept. Oct., etc. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL WORK 


lacks earnestness and purpose 
does not show right spirit 
lacks concentration 

mind easily diverted 

indolent 

wastes time 

work carelessly done 

copies ; gets too much help 
gives up too easily 

not methodical ; lacks system 


shows improvement 


RECITATION 


comes poorly prepared 
appears not to try 

seldom does well 

easily confused 

lacks power of expression 
inattentive 

capable of doing much better 
work shows a falling off 


shows improvement 


Conpuct 
restless, inattentive 
inclined to mischief 
bad 
rude, discourteous at times 
annoys others 
influence not good 
whispers too much 


shows improvement 


STUDIES 


specially deficient in 


irregular attendance affects 
work 


has done poorly on tests 


“ 

“cc 

“ 
= 
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One of the teachers remarked, when the first draft of this 
report was submitted for criticism and suggestions: ‘that is the 
most human report I ever saw.” It certainly is human. It aims 
at telling parents something intelligible about their children’s 
work. It gives them something definite to go by, and opens 
their eyes to facts in a way that A, B, C, D, or percentages, can 
not be made to do. 

So far we have spoken of the reports received from the 
grammar and parochial schools and from the homes, and have 
shown the kind of report that goes from the high school back 
to the homes, and also in the case of first year pupils back to 
the schools from which those pupils have recently come. 

But no pupil study scheme can be complete unless the pupils 
themselves are heard from. To make this possible a question 
blank was drawn up, late in the fall, and placed before the pupils 
for answers. There was no compulsion about this. Each one 
could answer or not as he pleased, and he was told to feel per- 
fectly at liberty to omit any questions he pleased. Some did 
not care to fill out the blanks at first, but eventually all came 


into line, and the result is a most interesting and useful mass of 
opinion concerning school and daily life, from a pupil’s stand- 
point. The blanks contain 35 questions, as follows: 


HILLHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


To THE PupiL: Please answer all these questions frankly and honestly, 
and as fully as time will permit. 


I, PERSONAL AIMS, PURPOSES, ETC. 

1. Why do you come to school? (Do not answer merely, ‘To get an 
education.”’) 

2. After leaving school what business, or occupation, if any, do you expect 
to follow? What circumstances influence your choice? 

3. If the way were open to you, what would be the goal of your highest 
ambitions in life ? 

4. So far as you know have you a weakness or defect in hearing or sight? 
Have you consulted a physician in regard to this? 


II, SCHOOL LIFE, AND METHODS OF STUDY 


1. How much do you study at home in the morning? In the afternoon? 
In the evening ? 
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2. During study hours what things prevent close application to your 
books? How do you guard against mind wandering ? 

3. Do you study in a room by yourself or where other members of the 
family are conversing ? 

4. Do you study by yourself or in company with fellow students ? 

5. In what ways do your parents show interest in your school work ? 

6. What is the most pleasant feature of your high-school life? The least 
pleasant ? 

7. What things, if any, interfere with your making a good recitation ? 

8. What temptations or inducements to practice deceit do you find in 
school? Speak frankly. 

g. What do you think can and ought to be done to remove or correct 
these ? 

10. As you advance in school do you find that you are gaining something 
practical and useful, or not? Give reasons for your opinion ? 

11. Make any suggestions that occur to you for improving the school. 

12. What suggestions would you make in regard to the methods of dis- 
cipline in the school ? 

13. Many drop out of school entirely on leaving grammar school. What 
reasons do you hear boys and girls give for not going to high school ? 

14. Think of your favorite teachers ; then, without mentioning names, put 
dce-vn the reasons why you like them. 


11], OUTSIDE INTERESTS 

1. What kind of work, not school work, are you required todo? How 
much time does this take? 

2. If you are willing to tell us, we would be glad to know how you spend 
your leisure time. 

3. What musical instrument, if any, do you play? 

4. How often do you take music lessons? 

5. How much do you practice? 

6. With what organizations and classes (religious, literary, [including les- 
sons in elocution,] social, dancing, athletic, etc.) are you connected ? 

7. How much time do you devote to these? 

8. Mention other things in which you are especially interested. 

g. What kind of manual or constructive work do you like best? What 
tools, if any, do you handle well? Mention things you have made or done 
with tools. 

10. State what kind of a collection (stamps, eggs, etc.) you are making, 
and tell how extensive it is. 


IV. COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
Somehow I look at a pupil through different eyes after I have 
read his answers to these questions. For instance, question 3 
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says: ‘If the way were open to you, what would be the goal of 
your highest ambition in life?” and in one paper I read this: 
“The highest ambition of my life is to have a sign in front of 
my house on which would appear the words: ‘Fred. M. Jones, 
M.D.’” Now “Fred.” has been a different boy to me ever since 
I read that. This little self-revelation of his has given me an 
insight into his life that makes him much more interesting to me. 
When I see the boy now I am not unlikely to hear the creaking 
of that sign or to get a glimpse of the “doctor” through the 
“office” window, or to see him hurrying along the street with 
his little black case, on his errand of healing, and I am more 
likely than I was before to study his interests. By doing this 
perhaps I can help keep alive that worthy ambition of his—for 
in his case it certainly is a worthy ambition—and perhaps I can 
do something toward making his schooling result in the greatest 
possible benefit to him, to the end that he may be above the 
average when he gets into his chosen profession. 

A teacher would be richly repaid for his time and trouble in 
working over these returns. Pages might be written on each 
question with its accompanying answers. I shall call attention 
briefly however, to but few of these, selecting those that are 
most interesting. Take, for instance, this question: ‘*What 
things, if any, interfere with your making a good recitation?” 
The answers may be grouped under four heads. 

1. Nervousness and bashfulness. 


“T get nervous.”” ‘Am afraid to speak inclass.” “I get rattled.” “I am 
very nervous and when I get up to recite they all look at me and that very 
often makes me mix my sentences, and altogether make a poor recitation.” 
“Sometimes I feel prepared but when I stand up to recite I get confused.”’ 
‘“‘T have my lessons all-learned but when I stand up to recite I get nervous 
and cannot do well.” ‘Being bewildered.” 


2. Giggling, whispering, and hand raising of pupils. 


“I do not say all that. I desire for fear some might laugh.’ “Scholars 
raise their hands if I stop a moment to think.” ‘Pupils try to whisper 
answers to me when I know them.” ‘When there is a class in the room 
that is noisy.”” ‘Pupils try to help me.” 


3. Mannerisms, habits, and peculiarities of teachers. 


‘The teacher stares at you so.”’ “Fear of being criticised by the teacher.” 
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“A certain teacher makes me so nervous when I| get up to recite that 1 seem 
to forget everything.”’ ‘Interruptions by the teacher.” ‘Teacher is impa- 
tient and thereby confuses me.’’ ‘The way the teachers go at anyone.” 
“Confusion caused by crossness on the part of the teacher.” ‘ Because they 
fly at you when you makea mistake.” “In the only recitation in which I do 
hesitate and am interfered with, the cause is fear of some sarcastic remark.” 
“Feeling that if I hesitate a certain teacher that I have will mark me off 
for it.” ‘Teachers mix me up.” “I cannot understand what the teacher is 
trying to to get at.” 


4. Miscellaneous. 


“Constantly afraid I will fail.” ‘I use a foreign language at home, so 
get my English grammar twisted.” “Forgot what I was going to say.” 
“Inability to bluff.” “‘Hard to express myself.”” ‘“ Not enough time to think.” 


It seems to me that no comments on the above are necessary. 
Each one who reads this can make his own inferences and appli- 
cations. 

The replies to the following question are quite suggestive: 
‘Many drop out of school entirely on leaving grammar school. 
What reasons do you hear boys and girls give for not going to 
high school?” Those answers, too, may be grouped under 
definite heads. 

1. Necessity of going to work. 

“They have to go to work.” ‘“ Parents cannot afford to support them 
any longer.’ (Such answers are quite frequent.) 

2. Tired of school. 

“They wish to be free from school duties, so as to enjoy themselves.” 
“‘Monotony of school is wearying.” ‘ Tired of school.”’ ‘Sick of school.” 
“Rather work than study.” 

3. Afraid to work; high-school work too hard. 

“ High school is too hard.” ‘The school is too strict." ‘Have heard 
that the lessons are too hard.” ‘ Afraid they will be dropped.” ‘Some have 
older brothers or sisters who have been to the high school, and they have 
told how hard it was and strict, and it has discouraged the younger ones.” 

4. High-school education not practical enough; is of no spe- 
cial value unless one is going to college. 

“High school is not practical enough for common people."’ ‘“ No benefit 
if one is not going to college.”” ‘‘ They think grammar-school education is 
sufficient.” (Many replies of similar nature.) 

It should be noted that most of the answers quoted above 
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represent the opinions not of single individuals, but of many. 
Answers identical in substance occur again and again, and there- 
fore may be considered as representing the actual state of affairs. 
Hence we have here a very mine of information bearing on the 
most vital points of school economy and pedagogy. This is 
especially true of the following : 

“Think of your favorite teachers; then, without mentioning 
names, put down the reasons why you like them.” 

The pupils often show what they like by telling what they 
do not like. The answers to this question, like those above, 
easily fall under several heads. 

1. The favorite teacher's attitude towards pupils. 


‘Just as nice in school as outside of school.”” ‘“ They like their scholars, 
and do not act as if teaching was a disagreeable occupation and the schol- 
ars a stupid lot.’ “I like those that like me, and give me a fair chance in 
recitation.” ‘Treat all alike.” ‘Puts you at your ease,’’ ‘Seems to take 
more interest in me than any other teacher.” “ Fair, just, cheerful, jolly, 
patient, uses common sense, is a good disciplinarian, strict, allows no fooling.” 


2. The favorite teacher in recitation. 


“Explains lessons and makes them clear.” (Over and over again is this 
point emphasized.) ‘Is definite and explicit." ‘Gives definite lessons.” 
“Holds you responsible for every part of the lesson.” “Because after a les- 
son with her I have learned something I can never forget.” ‘ Does not talk 
all the time about marks.” “ Does not stick to the same mark whether you do 
better or not.”’ “ Does not criticise you in class, but talks quietly with you after 
school.”’ ‘“ One recitation seems more like a family circle than a class room.” 
‘She doesn’t say ‘Sit down’ the minute you stand up.’”’ “ They do not talk 
about it half an hour if a scholar fails.’’ “If you get rattled they help you.” 

3. The favorite teacher’s manner. 

“Are not cross.” (This is said by many.) “Do not make cutting 
remarks.” ‘Do not call you down before the class.” ‘Do not treat you 
like a mere child, as some teachers do.” ‘“ Not too pedantic.” ‘ Even-tem- 
pered, self-controlled.” ‘‘ Appreciates a joke as well as other people.” ‘Not 
too severe when lessons are incorrect.” ‘Not cross when you do not know 
your lessons well.” ‘‘She is pleasant and honest.” ‘“ Patient when you get 
embarrassed.” ‘If you are embarrassed, encourages you.” ‘ Not easy, but 
forbearing, never allowing anger to rise over trifles.” ‘Says ‘ Please.’” 
“They do not fly at you when you make a mistake.” 


4. Sarcastic teachers are not favorites. (This fault in 
teachers receives special attention. ) 
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The favorite teacher “is not sarcastic,” “not always growling and sar- 
castic if you happen to make a mistake.” “If, perchance, once in a while 
you have not got your lesson as thoroughly as you might, they do not scold 
and are not sarcastic.” ‘“ We very much dislike a sarcastic teacher.” 


5. Ability to govern is an essential trait. 


Teachers are liked “because they have order and discipline.” ‘“ Are 
strict, but not cranky.”’ ‘Are good disciplinarians.”’ ‘I dislike the ones who 
are very particular.” ‘ They are strict and make the pupils learn.”” ‘I like 
the teacher who is strictest, because you have to get your lesson or be 
ashamed.” “ Because I have to get my lessons.” ‘‘ They have perfect order 
in the room.”” ‘ Keeps the room so quiet that I can always make a good 
recitation.” 


Summarizing these comments we get, as it were, a composite 
photograph of the ideal teacher from the pupils’ standpoint. 
The ideal teacher is one who is never cross, but is reasonably 
strict; keeps good order; has a quiet room; holds pupils 
responsible for every part of the lesson; explains thoroughly ; 
goes to the point; is fair and impartial ; is not fussy; does not 
get out of patience; does not “fly” at you when you make a 
mistake; does not keep interrupting with questions when you 
are reciting; is as pleasant in class as outside of school; and if 
she errs anywhere, errs on the side of leniency. 

It seems to me it would be difficult to find a shrewder and 
more common sense lot of comments than these. There are 
few, if any, teachers in the country who cannot be lifted to a 
higher plane of efficiency by giving heed to these observa- 
tions. Here are ‘“‘shoes” for everyone! In reading what chil- 
dren say about favorite teachers we certainly get a self-revelation. 
Indeed, we are brought here to teacher study, which, after all, is 
quite as important as pupil study, and evidently these young- 
sters of ours have been doing a great deal of faithful work in 
this direction. Perhaps, for us teachers, here is that power that 
Burns longed for in the lines that are familiar to all : 

O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 


It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


HILLHOUSE HiGH SCHOOL M. T. ScuDDER 
New Haven, Conn. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT FROM THE SIDE OF SOCIAL 
LIFE 


THE impression is strong with me that I shall not lead this discus- 
sion quite in the direction which you expect, but wherever I go, believe 
me, it will be with honest conviction based upon many years’ experience 
in dealing with young people. 

There are really two distinct sides to this question: the first, that 
which relates to social functions in connection with school manage- 
ment — which side I shall treat but briefly. 

The schools, which we in this assembly represent, divide naturally 
into two classes; those of the smaller places, where the relation of the 
high school to the natural social condition of the town is close; and 
those of the larger cities, in which the life of the high school is in 
itself a thing apart from the social groupings, which claim our pupils 
in their daily life outside. In the smaller towns, the school, like the 
church, is a center of much of the social life of the place, and the 
high-school teachers are looked upon as a definite and important part 
of that life. In such a place, school socials, exhibitions, and various 
other meetings that the social instinct of the teacher may suggest, 
are often a means of bringing together discordant elements and they 
offer, in a social way, many opportunities to the tactful teacher of 
settling difficult problems in the matter of school management. I 
can go back now in remembrance to various such opportunities offered 
me in my earlier experience in smaller towns, and can find instances 
where a wise use of a few moments informal meeting with a pupil made 
right a previous strained relation in school. But all this, mind you, 
was possible because it resulted naturally from the inevitable conditions 
of the place. 

In a city, the conditions are different. Its social life is entirely 
separate from school. Boys and girls meet with us every day who 
never see the inside of each other’s homes, who meet nowhere else, and 
between whom social relations, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
would be not only forced but uncomfortable to all concerned. There 
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is no necessity for a high school in a city to take upon itself the estab- 
lishing of social functions. Our greatest trouble is not in furnishing 
to our pupils sufficient social life, but in restraining them from the 
over abundant opportunities offered in the outside surroundings which 
we cannot control. In the main, I do not believe in any school gath- 
erings which call the young people out of their homes in the evening, 
for I am unwilling, in a city, to take that responsibility upon myself. 
Neither do I think it wise for a teacher dealing with pupils from all 
grades of society to assume the responsibility of forcing acquaintance 
in a social way when he must needs work in the dark, and may never 
know what elements he is bringing together. For my part, I am unwil- 
ling thus to risk tangling the threads of fate. 

There are one or two formal social gatherings which have long 
held in most of our cities— markedly, the senior reception given each 
year by the juniors to the graduating class. From year to year, it has 
grown more and more elaborate, more and more a society affair. It 
has arisen so gradually and seemingly so naturally that we have taken 
it as a matter of course. I have studied it closely, but have not yet 
come to final judgment as to the wisdom of it. As a social affair, it is 
a success ; it certainly has its influence in strengthening class spirit ; 
and it leaves : pleasant remembrance of the later school days. The 


expense is getting to be a serious question. It is paid for bya tax 
upon the junior class, and sometimes this tax seems too heavy upon 


individuals. 

Let me repeat —in a smaller place, social functions and school life 
run naturally into each other, and parents, pupils, and teachers in the 
ordinary course of events, mingle together. In a city, such commin- 
gling is unnatural and impossible, and so much of the social life that is, 
perhaps, desirable and useful in a small place is, in a city, forced and 
may become harmful. 

This brings me to the second view of the question. There isan hon- 
est, natural, social side to school life, and one which grows out of the 
daily work and daily association of teacher and pupils, and which is, 
to my mind, a most important factor in high-school management. 

‘Society is the relationship of men to one another when associated 
in any way.” Whether a high school number 50 or 1500, we have a 
definite number of young people grouped together for a definite pur- 
pose and consequently thrown into definite social relations. A part of 
our duty, and sometimes I think the most important part of our duty, 
is to teach these young people to live acceptably and worthily in their 
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relations to their fellows. Tomy mind, no school is properly organized 
which does not recognize and emphasize these social relations. In fact, 
the whole question of school management is practically settled when 
the right social basis is established, using the term social, of course, in 
the sense in which I have defined it. 

Society gives liberty under law. The liberty which school law 
should establish is the liberty to which each student has a right —the 
liberty to do his own work without interference from his comrades. To 
make this possible, students must be trained to respect the rights of 
others, to be thoughtfully considerate of their associates, with an occa- 
sional recognition of the fact that the teacher is also human, a mem- 
ber of the same social body, and so worthy of an occasional thought. 

To bring about this condition of affairs, the elements of self-gov- 
ernment and self-control, must be made prominent. I honestly believe 
that much of the trouble in school discipline comes from the habit of 
treating pupils too much like children. I know this is true in high 
schools, and I am inclined to believe that there is some degree of truth 
in the statement, even in the lower grades. 

Let me illustrate. Most teachers are in the habit of striking a bell 
or of asserting themselves in some way to call a school to order. Some 
years ago the question was borne in upon me, “ Why should I, in a 
high school, find it necessary formally to calla schoolto order?” The 
pupils are there for a definite purpose ; it is for their good, not mine, 
that they take their seats at a certain time and begin work. In the 
morning, the school room should always be a workroom in which each 
pupil can always have the privilege of uninterrupted work, otherwise there 
is no reason for his coming. At noon, the case is a little different, for 
with our two sessions and a large number of pupils coming froma dis- 
tance, they must be left some liberty for recreation, but at one o’clock 
they should resume work. It often hurries me unduly to be back at 
the building at that time. Thinking the matter over, I could see no 
reason why the school should not come to order just as punctually 
without me as though I were there, and I determined to try the experi- 
ment. My worthy then principal whom I consulted, assured me it 
could never be done, and that the trial would result only in failure. 
But I could not giveit up. It seemed right and based on right princi- 
ples of self-government, although, perhaps, somewhat Utopian. I put 
the matter before the school ; they saw it as I did ; we tried it and it was 
a success. This was five years ago and the desk bell has never been 
used since. Not that the school is always as quiet when I step into the 
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room as it may be a few minutes later ; not that schools in different 
years respond equally well, but they mean to do it, the responsibility 
is consciously upon them where it should be, and it gives them one 
lesson in self-government. If they do not always come to order 
promptly as they should, they fully realize that they are the ones who 
have failed in duty, not the teacher. 

This is but one instance of the way in which responsibility should 
be put upon young people. Each school will offer its own opportuni- 
ties, and the teacher should be ever alert to seize upon them. 

There is still another phase of social life as regards school that I 
wish to emphasize. The opinion is often current that the manners in 
a schoolroom should be peculiar and schoolish. Such has been the 
custom far too long and it is time to call a halt. The social usages 
that dominate the best society should be preéminent in every school. 

The teacher in charge of young people in a high school stands in 
the relation of host or hostess to them. Let me discuss this part of- 
the question from the woman’s standpoint and whatever I may say can 
easily be translated to apply equally to the men who stand in similar 
relations to school management. For the time being the schoolroom 
is the teacher’s home and the standard which a true hostess should set 
for herself is none too high. Does this seem farfetched? I have not 
found it so and I conscientiously try to hold myself to this standard. 

Let us examine some of the things demanded of a good hostess. 

In the first place she must set her house in order. She will give to 
it the best possible appearance consistent with her circumstances. No 
home is in good taste that is not in harmony with the financial state of 
the owner and with the life there lived. No schoolroom is in good 
taste that is not left perfectly harmonious with school life. Much has 
been written and more said upon the subject of decorating school- 
rooms ; muchhas been done and overdone in this direction. Not that 
any schoolroom has ever been made too beautiful, but many teachers, 
in attempts at decoration have crowded their rooms and covered 
their walls with things that have no place in a schoolroom. 

No matter how humble the room, how poorly furnished, one element 
of perfection can always be attained—that of cleanliness and attend- 
ant order. The teacher in charge is responsible for this condition. We 
complain sometimes of our janitors, thinking they should do more, 
but they are usually poorly paid and overworked, and when most wil- 
ling and efficient, there is always something left for the teacher to 
do. Young people are careless and often untidy, and the example ot 
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an orderly teacher moving quietly about the room, putting things in 
place here and there will have greater effect than much speaking. To 
pick up some scattered paper from the vicinity of a boy’s seat, just as a 
lady would do in her own home, will have far more effect upon the 
boys in that vicinity than any order from the schoolmistress that some 
boy should do it as a penalty for his carelessness. It will not take 
many repetitions of this bit of housekeeping to make all watchful, 
not only for any untidiness about their own seats, but there will grow 
up a general pride in the daintiness of the room, and it will not be an 
unusual sight to notice a boy or girl picking up scattered paper or bits 
of chalk without ever thinking who made the disorder. When this 
condition is reached, the pupils know something of their general duty 
to a social body. 

The manner in which a teacher dresses is not without importance 
as a social factor in school management. No one should ever appear 
other than carefully dressed as well as in perfect keeping with the 
occasion. Returning to the simile of the hostess, remember it is her 
duty never to be dressed markedly better than her guests. A teacher 
should be so attired that the poorest pupil in her room may feel that 
with care she need never feel unpleasantly conscious of her clothes. 
We live in a workaday world, and the clothes we wear should be work- 
aday clothes. This does not stand in the way of their being artistic, 
dainty, and perfect of their kind, but it should bar the wearing in 
school of all such material as will not be suitable for the hard wear. It 
should bar all elaborately made clothes and all useless ornament. This 
will leave you not only a compact looking, well dressed woman but the 
woman best dressed for the occasion. The silent teaching of such a 
toilet will eventually eliminate all bedecked and beribboned girls and 
will put in the place of flummery the kind of clothes of which a girl 
becomes entirely unconscious, and that is the perfection of dressing. 

Again, we cannot be too careful of the code of manners which we 
demand in a schoolroom. Young people who are elsewhere courteous, 
considerate, and on the whole well-mannered, too often think it not 
worth their while to use their best manners at school. I have discovered 
boys who would never think of standing in the presence of a lady 
upon whom they were calling, with their hats on, yet who, in the hall 
of a school building, will calmly put their hats on their heads and 
swing on their overcoats without even thinking they are committing a 
breach of etiquette. When this state of things continues, it is because 
the teacher in charge does not insist upon the same code of manners 
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in the schoolhouse that any lady should expect from the guests whom 
she receives at her own home; with this difference, that her position 
makes it possible to offer suggestions that she might not feel at liberty 
to offer in general society. The courteous question “Shall I take 
your hat ?” is usually sufficient, and one such reproof reaches many 
boys. 

In the same connection, this year has developed an interesting 
struggle between myself and my school. Early in September I dis- 
covered that it never entered the heads of most of my young people 
to say “‘ Good morning,” to me if they met me in the halls or in the 
schoolroom. The matter amused me a little so I went quietly to work, 
speaking to each of them by name when I met him face to face just as 
I would have greeted him on the street or in my own home. It took 
several months to accomplish the task, but as I told them a few weeks 
ago, they now say not only “Good morning,” but “‘Good morning, 
Mrs. Milner,”’ which was what I was struggling for. 

Examples might be multiplied without end, but time presses, and 
enough has been said to illustrate the one thought that I wish to press 
home. 

With the right man or woman in charge of our young people, the 
social standards of a school will be right. Unless these are right, 
our work will be largely futile and the tares of false personal relations 
will choke our intellectual wheat. The old notion that a teacher is on 
one side of a question and the pupils on the other will never disappear 
until your school is organized upon the basis of natural relations. 

Test the attitude of your pupils toward you by some of your young 
acquaintances outside of schooi. If you find a trace of difference 
in the way in which they and your students meet you, there is still 
much for you to do. 

A teacher stands in the presence of a school to serve not only the 
school as a whole but to minister to individual needs. Until your 
school feels this and you can see in every casual glance that meets your 
eye, a close human sympathy, you have not solved the social prob- 
lem set before you. When that condition is reached, your schoolroom 
will be your home where it is your pleasure to receive these eager 
young people who are seeking your help. You will see them day by 
day grow gentle voiced, gentle mannered, considerate of each other 
and of you, while day by day you can lay aside more and more of the 
visibly authority that former conditions compelled you to use. 

One other thought and I am through: Some persons can produce 
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these desirable results entirely by means of personal influence. Young 
people are hero worshipers, and will do almost anything that is the 
will of their idol. Your personality may be a legitimate power to 
use at first, but if you depend upon this influence for government, the 
effect will be enervating. All action to which one is impelled from 
without is more or less false. Our final duty high-school work is to 
teach our students through that social body, to prepare themselves for 
worthy membership in the world’s wider social life. To do this you 
must guide direct, and advise, but you must be able eventually to slip 
your supporting hand from beneath your swimmer and see him cleave 
the waters alone. FLORENCE MILNER 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DISCUSSION 
HIGH SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


No theme presents so many phases of thought which bear directly upon 
the success of high school-work, as the one under consideration. The papers 
presented upon the following phases of the subject — morals, athletics, and 
social life have dealt with them in a broad, comprehensive, and practical way. 
I can merely touch upon a few salient points during the five minutes allotted 
me. 

The need of teaching morals in our schools is apparent, not only from the 
standpoint of the individual and the community, but also from that of the 
state. The state of Michigan practically says to her teachers, “Come with me 
into our penal and reformatory institutions and learn one of the lessons of the 
hour. Behold here prisoners ; many with trained intellects and deft fingers, but 
lacking moral character to hold mind and body under proper subjection. 
The state says further: In return for the thousands of dollars paid annu- 
ally into the school treasuries of Michigan, I have a right to demand of 
the schools that kind of training which will not only render our institutions 
safe, but will also advance them along all moral lines. 

One of the points made by the paper on athletics was the need of proper 
food for all students, including those under special training. I like that word 
all, Physical training in the main has only benefited the few, and these 
from the standpoint of strong bodies have needed it least of all. The problem 
now is how to secure proper physical training for the ninety and nine who 
need it most. The solution of this vexed question depends upon properly 
equipped gymnasia for both sexes. This means a competent examiner as 
well as instructor and compulsory attendance of all students upon the exer- 
cises. This is the great need of our high schools as well as our colleges and 
universities. While a friend to athletics properly carried on, I am forced to 
believe that our high schools cannot afford to send their clubs to other cities 
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to play, returning long after nightfall when temptations assail and overcome 
so many who are all right at home. 

The topic of proper food for students is one that commends itself to the 
good sense of all who have had any experience in high schools. The 
student needs a different breakfast from a farmer. The brain needs albumi- 
nous food for its nutrition. 

The discipline of the school must conform to the true idea of the school 
itself. If ‘the school is an organized sacred unity,” then the kind of disci- 
pline should be that which fits each member for filling his place in the best 
sense of that term. 

The responsibility for lessons and proper conduct in high sctrool should 
rest largely with the pupils, if the best training for citizenship is to result. If, 
as Matthew Arnold asserts, conduct is three fourths of life, the schools should 
recognize their opportunities and untiringly work for that quality of character 
which crowns the noblest citizenship. S. B. LAIRD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF “LANSING SCHOOLS 


MORALS 


The question of moral training, or of teaching morals in the high school, 
is one which comes with startling force to every thoughful teacher. 

In the discussion of this subject, however, I do not intend to say anything 
in regard to the dvect¢ teaching of religion in our high schools. 

In what does moral training consist? If not in regular didactic teaching 
upon religious questions, in what more effective way can it be accomplished 
than by the teacher's influence upon the pupils ? 

Who, beside the teacher in the high school, has such a fine opportunity to 
help the rising generation to become men, true men, not finely-formed or 
well-trained physical machines. To be sure, physical strength and health 
come from manhood, but they are not manhood. A man is not a well- 
adjusted, well-trained intellectual machine. Reasoning, imagination, and 
memory are good tools of manhood ; but no one of these, nor all of these can 
make a man—a man with a knowledge of what is right or wrong, and force 
of character enough to do the right, under all circumstances. 

And it is just here that one of the finest points of a teacher’s work is 
brought to light, just here that the influence of the teacher may tell for the 
best advantage, not by the lessons that he may speak, nor by the lessons that 
he may act, but by the lesson that he may Ze. 

Someone has compared this unspoken influence of the teacher, to the 
great forces of nature that work so silently, ‘with no jar as the world turns 
on its axis, or no creaking of the machinery that lifts the tides.” And then 
adds that ‘‘ God's greatest forces are always silent.” 

This brings home to each one of us, as teachers, the solemn responsibility 
which rests on us, especially in regard to the teaching of morals. 
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In thus building the character of his pupils, the teacher ought to bear 
constantly in mind that the object of all discipline and training should be to 
produce a self-governing being, not a being to be governed by others. Teach 
them to obey, to do the right under all circumstances, whether any personal 
good is involved or not. For “he that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Let every teacher inspire his pupils with a noble purpose in life. Have 
your pupils, in this thoroughly worldly age, understand that there are other 
things in life beside money-getting, that it is not what a man as but what he 
zs that makes the man. 

Teach the boys and girls under your charge to be faithful so that whatever 
they do, may be done thoroughly and well. Teach them to be faithful in 
regular and prompt attendance upon school, and have them understand how 
much the habits of regularity and punctuality thus acquired, will mean to 
them in the business world. 

Inspire in your boys and girls a love for home and country. I never 
knew a boy who loved his home and parents, and to whom it was a pleasure 
to respect and obey his parents, who ever brought grief to his home or dis- 
honor to his family. The love of country is interwoven with the love of home. 
The love of home makes stronger the love for the government that protects 
the home. 

Find out what your pupils are reading and influence them, so that they 
will choose for themselves books that are good, and there will be no desire 
nor inclination for the evil. 

As you influence them to choose good dooks, so, also, can you help them 
to choose good friends. We have all seen young people lifted and inspired 
to the noblest thing because they chose for their associates, those who were 
pure and good. And we have also seen others started in the downward 
course which proved the ruination of their lives, by the choice of evil com- 
panions. 

Let the teacher, by his own example, by precept, and by his treatment of 
certain incidents which occur in school life, teach justice, generosity, benevo- 
lence, honor, patience, and forbearance. For in the exercise of these virtues 
is again shown the character and disposition of the teacher. 

So much for wha¢ is to be taught. The next vital question is, How? 

With all that is required of every teacher, how can time be found for 
inculcating in the pupils those sterling qualities which are requisite charac- 
teristics of evcry true man or woman ? 

This is not so difficult a matter as it may seem. For there are but few 
days in the history of a school when an opportunity for giving important and 
positive moral instruction is not afforded. A remark upon a paragraph in 
reading, or upon a fact in history may lift the whole class to a higher plane 
of thinking and acting. 

The surest way to keep our boys and girls from evil, is to fill their minds 
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with that which is good and beautiful. Is there any better way for accom- 
plishing this than by having them commit to memory choice passages of 
prose and poetry, which express the very principles we would have appear 
in their lives ? 

In Mr. John Fiske’s lecture on Daniel Webster, he makes the statement that 
probably a majority of those who fought for the Union in the Civil War had, 
as boys, learned and recited in school, portions of Webster's reply to Hayne. 
And is not our literature stocked with expressions which will instill in our 
pupils the strongest love for our own, our native land? 

History —ancient, medieval, and modern— is full of examples of heroism 
and bravery, which arouse in every boy the desire to perform deeds, the 
equal of those he is reading about. The class recites the story of that little 
band of Spartans, who stood their ground and fought as men never fought 
before, for their homes and the land they loved so well; and what boy is 
there whose eyes will not kindle, or whose heart will not glow with lofty pur- 
pose and ambition, as he reads how they gave up their lives, for their country’s 
sake. 

And turning to the history of our own country, we see one of our national 
heroes, when the nation's heart was rent asunder, when his own party and his 
own friends forsook him, standing alone and enunciating those principles which 
he knew to be in keeping with the divine will, and eventually even giving 
up his life, a martyr to the cause of slavery. 

There is not a boy nor a girl in our broad land today but feels the inspira- 
tion of such a life and such a man as that. 

Ruskin says that as we would hang fine pictures on the walls of our 
homes, and collect rare and costly treasures for the decoration of our rooms, 
so we should store our memories with the choicest and best in art literature 
and the sciences. 

To sum up, I think that the most effective method of moral training must 
supply an “atmosphere of right thinking and right doing, and must establish 
a disposition to oppose wrong and uphold right.” 

But far above all other influences for moral training in our schools, is, as 
was said at the beginning of this paper, the Personality of the teacher. 

It is the teacher who puts his whole soul into his teaching that writes his 
own earnest words upon and into the lives of those who are placed under his 
care. This is especially true in the teaching of morals, where the scholar must 
be made to feel that the teaching is not one of duty, but right from the heart. 

We are told that what influenced the boys at Rugby, was not the school 
nor its influence so much as it was the wonderful power of the man Arnold. 
It may not be granted to any of us, to be the inspiration to good that Arnold 
was, but we may all have the spirit which caused him to say, “ My object will 
be, if possible, to make CAristian men.” FLORENCE BARNARD 


MrT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MANAGEMENT WITH RESPECT TO PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE 


THE following is an extract from the paper read at the Schoolmasters’ 
Club, April 2, 1898. 

EXERCISE IN GENERAL 

Physical exercise has always formed, and always will form, a large part 
of the life of all living creatures. The necessity of daily bread is the cause 
of a great blessing to man and beast. To be active is to live; to be indolent 
is to die. 

The amount and kind of exercise needed depends upon the nature of 
one’s daily occupation, and the habits one has formed from his youth up. 
The history of our schools shows us that the subject of physical exercise needs 
our most careful and thoughtful attention. It is the duty of every superin- 
tendent, principal, and teacher to care for the physical, as well as the men- 
tal growth of every student. What suggestions can be given to better the 
present state of affairs? I offer one for your consideration. 

I should like to have put into the hands of every boy and girl entering 
school, a card, or booklet, containing printed directions on five main points 
in the line of instructing them how to live and move and enjoy their lives. 
(1) On the living rooms: the cleanliness, dryness, heating, and ventilating of. 
(2) On habits: regularity in retiring and rising, meals, study, cleanliness and 
tidiness of person, social duties, and exercise. Habits should be shown to be 
great educators in themselves. to say nothing of their power as great char- 
acter builders. (3) On exercise. This is of prime importance. Upon it 
must the robust student depend for a continuance of good health, and the 
frail body hang its hope for future strength. (a) Instruction should be given 
on how to obtain exercise in one’s own room. For instance, the use of dumb- 
bells, flat-irons, or large books; the use of two chairs as horizontal bars; 
movements of the body in almost countless ways; the striking bag, pulley 
weights, and Jndian clubs, all of which may be made of crude material, at a 
slight expense. (4) Careful instruction should be given in the use of a gym- 
nasium, and in taking out-of-door exercise. Exercise, like many other good 
things, is the source of much harm if not carefully, thoughtfully, and system- 
atically taken. Occasionally going to a gymnasium and using every piece of 
apparatus until one is worn out, or exhausted, is not exercise. Every gymna- 
sium should be in charge of a competent instructor. Neither is it exercise to 
take a long run, as a cross-country run, or a hare-and-hound run, unless pre- 
ceded by much previous training. Very forcible instruction should be given 
on the effects of exercise upon the heart; surely this is of vital importance. 
Much harm is done at the beginning of every football, baseball, and track 
season by attempting to do too much the first week or so. The same may be 
said of running up stairs, riding a bicycle rapidly up a steep incline, and 


stopping suddenly after violent exercise, as well as beginning suddenly after a 
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long period of rest. (4) On baths. Bad results often follow violent exercise 
because no attention is paid to the care of the body. This is even more 
mportant than the exercise itself. The important baths of the student are the 
quick sponge bath, and those taken daily by the use of a flesh brush, or coarse 
towel. (5) On food. Instruction as to the nature and function of food should 
be given. The great body of teachers are just waking up to the fact that 
food plays an important part in the education of the child. The student 
should know the kind of food best suited to his mode of life. The athlete 
should know the kind best suited to him when pursuing a certain line of 
physical training. 
EXERCISE IN PARTICULAR 


In nearly all schools, the chief exercise, outside of walking and bicycling, 
is found to be in athletics, so-called. By athletics we generally mean foot- 
ball, baseball, tennis, track, and field sports. Since these forms of exercise 
often play a conspicuous part in the life of the school, they should be under 
the control and guidance of older and more experienced persons than the 
students themselves. It is the duty of every principal to attend to this mat- 
ter. I propose the following scheme for the control of athletics. (1) Every 
school shall have an athletic association. (2) Every school shall have a 
board of control of five members, three of whom shall be chosen by the corps 
of teachers from their own number. This board should have absolute con- 
trol of all athletics, and should receive power from the board of education to 
punish any violation of the rules governing the control of athletics. (3) If 
the high-school athletic association and the board of control can be assisted 
by the codperation of the athletic authorities of the university, we shall have 
athletics completely under control. 

The connection between the schools and the university is a vital one. Let 
this connection be shown in athletics. As the university advances in the 
quality and purity of athletics, so will the high schools. Young men whom 
the boards of control have termed unfit for school athletics should not, as a 
rule, be accepted by the university board. I think it proper and highly ben- 
eficial to all concerned that the latter should ask a young man to bring a 
recommendation from the board of control in his respective school. 

The benefits arising from the control of athletics may be seen from three 
standpoints. (1) The control of athletics is a benefit to the student, because, 
in order to participate in any contest, he must be doing passing work in his 
studies, and he must conduct himself as a gentleman in going to, returning 
from, and while on the field of sport. (2) It isa benefit to the school, because 
a school can have no better reputation than that its students are fairly intel- 
lectual and are gentlemen wherever they are found. (3) The control of ath- 
letics will be a benefit to the university. Scholarly and gentlemanly athletes 
developed in the high schools will furnish scholarly and gentlemanly athletes 
in the university. The control of athletics will be an incentive for the best 
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men to develop in those branches of athletics in which they are most needed 
in the university. If our university is to keep up its fine record, and especi- 
ally to keep up the pace Chicago and Wisconsin are setting for her, she must 
begin to train her athletes in their earlier school life. 
Louis P. JOCELYN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


The question before us for discussion today necessarily involves the ques- 
tion of method. It is not so very many years ago that there was no question 
of method in history teaching. All did exactly the same way; a text was 
selected, the pupils committed it to memory and literally recited it to the 
teacher. Now this way of doing has one very powerful thing in its favor. It 
is very easy for the teacher, and in spite of all that has been said and is 
being said in these later days about teaching, I venture the assertion that 
much more than a half of the history teachers are still doing no differently. 
It is true they have sought to enrich the rather plain tune a little by intro- 
ducing a few flourishes and variation, but the old tune is still the foundation 
of all. The conception of history work that underlies this way of doing is 
perfectly evident. The pupil is to /earn history, and we all know what it is 
to learn a thing. How many of us have got beyond this conception of history 
teaching ? 

While I was still a student, and before I had ever taught, | began to hear 
of a new way called the topical method. My first acquaintance with this 
was on the off side, so to speak, the side that the teacher never sees, and I 
suppose it must have been owing to my immature years that I was always 
amused at the seriousness with which this method was advocated. Not to 
consider it now, however, I only wish to add that, although it was an effort to 
get away from the routine of the text-book, yet the real conception of the 
character of the work was not changed. 

Of course the modern fad is the source method. Of it one thing must be 
said: it is an absolute departure from the old conception of history work. 
Nothing is more certain than that the student cannot /earvn history by this 
new method. Yet this method has a purpose which is a long way in advance 
of the idea it replaces. Let its author, Mrs. Sheldon Barnes, speak for her- 
self. If a man wanted to write a history of England, he would go to the 


original sources, to the old records, despatches, letters, reports of debates, 
chronicles, laws, and treaties, etc., and as he went along he would note down 
all the things he found, as material for his history. This is abridged from 
the preface of one of her books, and she adds: “ Now this book is not a his- 
tory, but a collection of historical materials; it contains just the sort of things 
that historians must deal with when they want to describe or judge any 
period of history.” Using Greece as an illustration, she tells her pupils, “ you 
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must imagine that you yourself are to write a Greek history, or that you are 
a Greek citizen called upon to judge the life about you.” While I 
have not intended to discuss especially the source method, yet it will help us 
to our further purpose if we ask here two questions: (1) How far will the 
method accomplish its expressed purpose; and (2) how far is that purpose 
the true one of historical work? If we had time to discuss carefully and 
settle in our own minds this second question, the method of teaching history 
and the use of material would hardly need further attention. But now let us 
see how the source method works. The very first topic which Mrs. Barnes 
takes up in the book, from the preface of which I quoted above, is the history 
of Egypt. To this whole topic she gives twelve pages; five of these are 
devoted to extracts. None of the extracts are long. The first is the most 
considerable, and is an extract from the Book of the Dead. The next longesi 
one isa prayer of Sennacherib in battle. It is evident that these, the two most 
important passages, give not one single fact of Egyptian history, and, more- 
over, they are meaningless to a reader who does not already know Egyp- 
tian history. If a historian were to write a history of Egypt, do you think he 
would do so from the study of a half-dozen or so short and poorly selected 
extracts, and these in translation, not in the original, and so translated that 
the native flavor is almost entirely lost? Or have you considered the effort 
of imagination that would be required for the student to consider himself an 
Egyptian citizen and endeavor to judge of the life about him? What is true 
of Egypt is true of every other topic treated in Mrs. Barnes’ book. 

Is this the fault of Mrs. Barnes or of the method? I have lying here as I 
write a pamphlet by Professor Caldwell, of Nebraska. It is headed “Slavery 
in the United States ; Selections made from the Sources.” These selections 
cover over eighteen ‘pages, and I am frank to say that if the pupil were to 
know no more about slavery than he could learn from these selections, he 
would know nothing at all about the subject. But this source method as it 
is promulgated by its various advocates always has another part to it. The 
extracts given are in every case accompanied by a set of questions. In Mrs. 
Barnes’ books these questions are very skillful and very ingenious. No others 
are so well done. The answers to them are expected to be obtained as infer- 
ences from the extracts given. But the material for these inferences as given 
in the extracts or anywhere in the text is entirely inadequate. The infer- 
ences are not warranted by the facts produced. The real student of history 
would never think of drawing conclusions from such slender evidence. 
Instead of being, then, a proper historical training, this method trains to the 
very thing the historical student should not do, and tends to produce just the 
wrong attitude of mind towards the material with which he has to deal. 

One of the greatest difficulties the teacher has to deal with in the conduct 
of his classwork is to repress the tendency to hasty conclusions on the part of 
his pupils, a tendency that this method systematically cultivates. 
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It is impossible to illustrate this point without taking more from the usual 
books on this method than can be given here, but the reader has only to turn 
to any of the usual texts, take almost any of the sets of questions usually 
given at the end of each division and refer them carefully back to the mate- 
rial upon which they are based, to realize how utterly inadequate that material 
is. Questions are sometimes asked, or sets of questions, that would require> 
for the possibility of a proper answer, more material than the whole volume 
would contain, and yet are questions based only on a few pages. 

Nothing could be more complete than the failure of this method to accom- 
plish the purpose expressed by Mrs. Barnes in the portion of the preface 
quoted. Is it a lack of knowledge on the part of the teachers of what is 
implied in good school-keeping or a lack of experience in scholarship, that 
they have given it such serious consideration? To gather the history of a 
period from the literature and documents of that period is a long and labori- 
ous task such as no pupil in our high schools is equal to. If any teacher does 
not understand the significance of this statement let him try a little work of 
this kind for himself. He will soon understand the character of the source 
method.' 

Having seen now what the source method will not do, what is it that we 
wish to accomplish in the teaching of history? What is its purpose, not its 
remote purpose as a study of the curriculum, but the immediate purpose of 
the class room? History, of course, deals with people and among every peo- 
ple, things are constantly being done, events are occurring, and the num- 
ber of these is enormous; so great, in fact, that they cannot be recorded, and 
if they could it would be impossible to study them. Only a small proportion 
are matters of record, but these recorded events are the facts of the historical 
student, the material upon which he must labor. His task is by no means a sim- 
pleone. If the time is a remote one, and all historical study must be of a time 
more or less remote, he must from the comparatively meager facts before him 
try to reconstruct the period, reproduce, in his own mind at least, the thought, 
the feeling, the mode of action, the motives, the ideals and aspirations, the 
conduct and the habitual course pursued under various conditions, class rela- 


tions, class movements, etc., of the period, and he must do this to a certain 
extent, at least, before he can understand a single one of the things he has to 
deal with, an institution, an event, or any of the facts that he finds existing. 
History has almost always been race movement, a process, a going forward, 
or a going backward, and this process always reveals the working of certain 
principles of development; it proceeds according to certain laws. To under- 
stand these and see their workings, different times must be compared ; to be 


‘A class made up of teachers in the schools of this city, took up the study of the 
colony of Virginia last October. They did more work a great deal than a class in 
school could have done, and by the first of May had not covered the first twelve years 
of Virginia history. Even their much desired material could not be found in the city 


library. 
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compared they must be understood, and this understanding is possible only 
so far as the student can reproduce their life in his own thought and feeling. 
The extent of success in historical study then is the extent of interaction 
between the mind of the student and the period he is studying. He may 
learn a thousand facts of a given period, but unless this reproductive process 
has gone forward in his consciousness, he cannot be said to know any history, 
and his historical judgment will be correct in just so far as his own processes 
are complete. Facts in themselves are nothing and of no importance. It is 
only so far as they are held together in the matrix of an experience common 
to the student and the race life he is studying that their relation is seen and 
they are given significance. 

It is this interaction then between the student and the period of study that 
constitutes the immediate and constant purpose of class method. We may 
study the life of a given time as a whole, or we may study aspects of it, our 
purpose is always the same, and with this definite purpose in view we must 
shape our methods accordingly. 

Let me attempt to specify some of the things that are necessary to reach 
this result. 

1. This result is absolutely impossible without a great body of facts, of 
definite specific detailed facts, with regard to the period studied. Of course 
any facts will not do. The time and the capacity of the child to hold a body 
of facts in mind are both always limited, and the facts must be selected and 
put together in such a way as to reveal the situation as fully as possible. In 
this respect our teachers and our text-books err sadly. The books do not 
supply us with the facts, and the teachers fail to supplement them properly. 
What they give us are general statements about conditions, or conclusions 
drawn, or supposedly drawn, from a study of details. What the pupil wants 
is not these general statements; he wants material for the exercise of his 
own judgment, these are the judgments. They may be, and if from careful 
students are, of greatest value to the teacher, but the student can only commit 
them to memory which is entirely superfluous labor. 

Let me illustrate by the simplest kind of an example. It would be a 
perfectly correct statement for a text-book, and of the kind usually given, to 
say that the Plymouth colonists dealt wisely and justly with the Indians. 
But that is not the statement of a fact in the sense meant above. It is a 
conclusion drawn from a study of facts. What are the facts? I have not 
time to give them here as they should be given. But they should include 
such items as the finding of some Indians’ buried corn and the subsequent 
payment for it, the story of Squantum, his supposed murder, and the prompt 
steps taken to avenge his death, the treaty with Massasoit, the father of 
King Philip, the message to the Narragansetts, and the vigorous measures 
taken with Massachusetts. When these facts are fully before the pupil, the 
value of the judgment given above is evident to him. It has meaning and is 


vivid. Before it was meaningless and I am free to say useless, unless, 
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indeed, which is quite possible at the proper stage of teaching, it is treated as 
a fact of a different order and is brought into relation with other like facts to 
give significance to a higher text. 

2. Thus proper class work in history will deal with a multitude of details. 
What is to be done with this detail ? How will it be handled in the recita- 
tion? Shall it simply be committed and recited? Shall the pupil /earn it? 
The real purpose of a recitation is entirely different from this. If the pupil 
is studying a given period the aim is for him to get some conception of the 
character of that period. For this reason the facts are brought forward, and 
the purpose of the recitation is to make them reveal the situation. They should 
be wisely chosen and carefully marshaled, and when their purpose is 
accomplished their importance ceases. They should never be committed ; 
not only is committing a waste of energy needed in other directions, but it 
hinders the real purpose of the work. When facts are so marshaled under 
a great idea as to make that idea at once comprehensive and significant, 
they have come into an entirely new condition which makes committing 
unnecessary. Each has become the part of a great whole which, when the 
mind has once grasped, it will securely hold. Moreover, to give an idea of 
clearness and fullness, a great mass of detail is necessary, which, when the 
idea is once comprehended, must necessarily be dropped out of the way. 

3. The teacher himself needs to get his attention away from the idea of 
reproduction as the requirement of the recitation. He must turn his main 
attention from the facts to the intellectual processes of the pupils. His 
interest is not in their statements as statements, but in seeing how far they 
have caught the spirit of the passages and grasped the significance of the 
events they are telling about; how complete is the interaction. If the 
teacher has never conducted any experiments in this line, he has yet to be 
astonished at the amount of ignorance a pupil can cover up under the 
phrases of a glib recitation. 

4. What shall be the sources of the material for class work ? 

This will differ somewhat with the stage and character of the work. For 
ordinary history study in the high school, such as the usual course in English 
or American history, a properly selected text-book is the best possible source. 
If it is a good text-book and has been wisely prepared for the use of classes, 
and the class is in the hands of a wise teacher, the text-book has advantages 
over any other source of material and has no drawbacks. It always needs 
supplementing, however by at least illustrative matter. Though no attempt 
should be made to study from original sources, yet original matter becomes 
the very best possible illustrative material, and in fact for reaching certain 
most desirable results is absolutely indispensable. But such material needs 
to be carefuily selected with reference to the needs of the text, and care- 
fully fitted in its proper time and place and connection with events. For 


example, when a class has gone over the beginnings of the movement that led 
to the founding of Massachusetts, the pupil might read Rev. John White’s 
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writings on the subject. When it has studied the first twenty or twenty- 
five years of the colonial history and learned something of the laws and 
customs, let them read a few selected pages, taken in succession, of the 
record of the Massachusetts general court; if towns have been studied 
about, a few pages of some of the most ancient of New England town records. 
If the difficulties of the voyages, and of migration have been dwelt upon, 
some of the extant journals, Higginson’s or Winthrop’s, etc. But to state 
such cases as this makes it evident that the material for such work is not 
now published in available form for class use, and every text-book, and, in 
fact, every teacher, would need a different set of selections to accompany 
the class work. Perhaps the time is not far distant when the larger schools 
will provide funds for printing such supplemental matter as the conduct of 
the history classes makes desirable. 

When a class is more advanced and especially if it is studying only one 
phase of historical development, such as constitutional history, for example, 
it needs no text-book. It can draw its material from the general or special 
histories, and, if it is dealing with institutions, every available document 
should be studied directly. WEBSTER COOK 


DETROIT HIGH SCHOO! 


ELECTIVE WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 
SHOULD ELECTIVE WORK BE PROVIDED AND 
ENCOURAGED. 

Ir is the purpose of this paper to introduce the subject of electives 
in the high school, to present some facts kindly furnished the writer by 
superintendents and principals throughout the state in answer to seven 
questions, and to point out some more or less obvious deductions from 
this correspondence. 

Naturally there is quite a difference of opinion among educators of 
good judgment as to the advisability of offering optional studies, or as 
to the extent to which substitutions should be allowed. One superin- 
tendent in the state says, ‘‘ We do not think it is necessary to have sub- 
stitute studies. It gives poor students a chance to form bad habits 
from frequent changes, and good ones do not need it.” 

Another superintendent, in a system of schools where an elective 
course is offered, says, ‘I am decidedly in favor of electives within 
bounds. Ithink itisacruel wrong to many girls to force them through 
certain studies, such as geometry and mathematical physics. Many a 
boy that would shine in a shoe factory or grocery store is spoiled by a 
diet of Latin for which he has no taste or digestive organs. We have 
been blindly following the traditions for gentlemen’s sons in England, 
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regardless of their being no more fitted for the mass of American boys 
than stained glass windows are for a blacksmith shop.”’ 

Superintendent Nightingale, of the Chicago high schools, says, 
“‘ All secondary courses of study, all requirements for admission to col- 
lege, and all courses in college should be eminently elastic and abound 
in such substitutions that every pupil will find those studies whose 
proper pursuit will guarantee to him that intellectual grasp and growth 
which the infinite architect of his latent mental aptitudes intended him 
to secure.” He adds also, “Give me liberty in courses of instruction 
or give me death.”” It might be, noted in passing that Superintendent 
Nightingale’s remarks are consistent with the plan of work of the Chi- 
cago high schools. Requirements for graduation are arranged much 
as they are in our own university — the student is required to furnish 
a certain amount of work of which a considerable portion is optional 
or elective. 

In the general consideration of the subject before us, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the several courses of study offered in nearly all high 
schools allow our students considerable latitude in their choice of work. 
Three or four large schools in Michigan offer seven complete courses of 
study. ‘The average number of courses for ten of the larger high schools 
is five and a half. There are twenty more high schools on the diploma 
list for four courses, forty others on the same list for three courses, and 
about twenty other high schools prepare for the university in one or two 
courses. When we bear in mind that nearly all these high schools offer 
an English course not now considered as fitting for the university, it is 
apparent that two thirds of all the high schools in Michigan offer at 
least two or three courses of study, from which students may make their 
choice. The expression, a course of study, may be used in two differ- 
ent senses; first, meaning a complete plan of work, as when we say, the 
classical course; and again, meaning a single study, as a course in 
chemistry ; obviously it must be interpreted in the latter way in 
discussing the question, “Should elective courses be provided and 
encouraged?” 

The writer is indebteded to many superintendents and principals 
for answers to questions submitted, and for additional suggestions per- 


taining to the subject. The first question is, ‘‘ Does your school offer 
elective, optional, or substitute studies?”’ Two thirds of the answers 
to this question are in the affirmative, some of them, however, with 
important limitations. One principal says, ‘‘ While there is considera- 
ble apparent liberality, the matter is very closely restricted.” Another 
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principa! of a large high school says, “Substitutions are allowed stu- 
dents who will not go tocollege. We have no system about it and each 
case is settled by itself.” (We presume most of the substitutions are 
naturally found in the English courses.) The second question as to 
what these optional studies are, finds, as might be expected, a great 
variety of answers in the different schools. In some few cases it is 
music and drawing, in two or three cities manual training, in others 
work in the various sciences, and in still other schools history. So far 
as any general tendency can be noted, it seems to be toward the practi- 
cal information studies, commonly so-called, and toward various kinds 
of laboratory work where students “learn to do by doing.” 

The third question asked, ‘‘ Does your school offer any course of 
study not designed to meet university requirements?” The answers 
to this question show, as already noted, that most of our high schools 
offer one or more courses of study not designed to meet university 
requirements. Quite a number of our larger high schools offer com- 
mercial courses. Superintendents and principals do not seem to regard 
these courses as conducive to strong scholarship, but rather as neces- 
sary to meet a local demand. Muskegon, with her new manual train- 
ing school, offers a total of seven courses, four of which are not designed 
for university preparation, and include considerable shop work. ‘The 
answer to the fifth question, ‘‘What proportion of students select these 
courses not designed to meet university requirements,” shows greater 
variation. In Muskegon, with her new equipment, a majority of the 
pupils are electing the new courses. In a few schools, half of the stu- 
dents or more are in the English courses, but in most of the schools, 
from which reports were received, rather more than half of the stu- 
dents elect some one of the courses, including work in one or more 
foreign languages. 

The sixth question asked, “what proportion of scholars entering 
your high school complete a course of study ?” The highest propor- 
tion reported was 60 per cent. This statement was from one of the 
best school towns in the state, and was merely the percentage for one 
class, not an average. Four schools report 50 per cent. or more of 
the entering class as graduates. The lowest proportion of graduates 
reported from any school is ro per cent. The average of all schools, 
from which reports have been received, shows that one third of the 
pupils entering our high schools remain to complete a course. The 
writer is of the opinion that the proportion of graduates in any com- 
munity depends upon a great variety of local circumstances, and that a 
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large ratio of graduates may be regarded as both a cause and a result 
of the efficiency of the school system. 

The seventh question asked, “Do you think the proportion of 
graduates would be increased by offering elective and substitute stud- 
ies?” About one third of the answers to this query were in the nega- 
tive. Over two thirds of the persons interrogated believe that a judi- 
cious use of electives would increase the number of graduates. Some 
of the answers were qualified. One principal in a large school where 
considerable license is given students in a choice of work says, ‘“‘ We 
think the proportion of graduates is increased by offering elective stud- 
ies.”” Another principal of a still larger high school thinks that elective 
studies would not increase the number of graduates, “unless there were 
a weak giving way to the demands for an easy course.” A certain 
nation of early antiquity believed that the individual existed for the 
state, and that nation was for a long period invincible in war, and yet 
we do not believe that the narrow, rigorous Spartan philosophy resulted 
in an ideal life, either for the individual or the state. Isthere nota ten- 
dency toa similar error in our educational system? Does the boy exist 
for the school or does the school exist for the boy ? If child-study is any- 
thing more than a fad,and we certainly believe it is,educatorsare trying 
to work out the true practical answer to this question, and the watchword 
is not only, “the greatest good to the greatest number,” but the great- 
est good to each individual. The writer would not be understood as 
offering an argument in favor of lowering the standard of work in our 
high schools, but as offering a plea for the two thirds of our pupils 
who drop out of school after one, two or three years of not very suc- 
cessful work. If by an increased range of optional studies we can keep 
half of this two thirds of pupils in school, even if their work is some- 
what easier, have we weakened our school for the students who with 
better natural endowments, or with better habits of work, or with more 
encouragement at home, will still continue the more rigorous courses ? 

In a certain graduating class the writer noticed that fully half 
those finishing in the English course had started Latin and were dis- 
couraged the first year and that about half those who took the scientific 
course elected it after two years rather because of being discouraged 
in Latin than on account of any preference for the science work. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the scientific course is easier 
than the Latin or classical and the English course still easier ; suppose 
farther that the English course graduates are inferior in general scholar- 


ship to the classical graduates; is it not best, on the whole, to offer 
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this variety of courses and keep students in school who would other- 
wise become discouraged and leave? If this is conceded, may it not 
be maintained that every school should offer as large a range of work 
as is practicable from the size of the school and the number of teachers 
employed ? 

Many principals will say that no optional courses are possible as 
the utmost effort is necessary to prepare students for college. Com- 
missioner Harris says, “Only 3 per cent of the high school graduates 
receive any farther education.”” Probably the proportion in Michigan 
high schools is larger than that, yet the function of the secondary 
school is to fit for life and incidentally to fit for college or the univer- 
sity those who expect to enjoy these advantages. It has frequently 
been argued that the preparation for college is the best educational 
training for those whose graduation from high school is the commence- 
ment of the business of life. The point need not be discussed at this 
time. 

It will be argued against elective work in the high school that the 
personal idiosyncracies of immature boys and girls at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen should not be consulted in framing their plan of work. 
Probably the university professors see mistakes enough in the choice 
of elective work by those who have arrived more nearly at years of dis- 
cretion. It must be granted that in large schools offering six or seven 
courses of study the work of classifying a large number of pupils in 
the studies that may be pursued with greatest advantage by each per- 
son imposes a great responsibility upon the teachers. But when by 
careful consideration and consultation the classifications have been 
well arranged, the results should be more satisfactory than in a small 
school with a more limited range of academic work. Intellectual inde- 
pendence must begin somewhere, and where can it be under greater 
safeguards than in the high school ? Possibly if we can lead our pupils 
to think more in planning their own work, and to look thoughtfully 
into the future, there will be less misdirected effort and failure in the 
college and university life. 

Again, it will be argued against elective work in high schools that it 
will lead to a desultory, dissipated course of study that has no particu- 
lar purpose in view and accomplishes no particular end. This evil can 
be guarded against by making studies elective in related groups, 
though these groups are less than a four years’ course ; for instance, a 
group of related studies in English; another group in science, another 
group in history and government. This is the basis of the special 
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courses arranged for individual students in the Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, and it certainly seems probable that this new and richly 
endowed school should be conducted according to the most advanced 
educational ideas of the time. 

Again, it may be argued that elective work in the high school 
would lead to early specialization which is not desirable. This may be 
true to a degree, but genius will specialize under any circumstances. 

While a newsboy on a railway train, Edison specialized in electri- 
city in the baggage car. It is well enough to argue that the high- 
school life is too early a period for specialization for the student who 
expects to go to college, but how about the gréat majority who have 
no such expectation? If the high-school curriculum be so arranged 
as to enable the boy to discover a talent or bent that determines his 
future vocation, or if it can afford training along the very line of work 
at which he may earn his living, the school has certainly prepared him 
for life in a very practical way. We live in an age of specialization. 
The man who is not a specialist earns a dollar a day at any labor his 
limited attainments enable him to perform. The highest success in 
the educational profession as in other walks in life is attained by those 
who have mastered thoroughly some department of educational work. 

Teachers, as a class, regard unfavorably any argument from the 
utilitarian standpoint of a high-school education. ‘Taxpayers, on the 
other hand, rate the value of the school chiefly from this standpoint. 
Any increase in the elective work in our high schools will meet with 
the approval of the taxpayers. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to indicate definitely the wide 
range of work that might be made elective or optional. The science 
men, who have so large a part of the attention of the Club at this 
meeting, 
lines of work. ‘The gentleman who is to offer the next paper on this 


could suggest and have already suggested many profitable 


subject will tell where elective courses should come and, perhaps, what 
should be the nature of these courses. 

To sum up in a different order from that before followed some 
points leading to an affirmative answer to the question: “ Should elec- 
tive courses be provided and encouraged ?” 

1. A wide range of work will in general meet the approval of the 
parents, patrons, and taxpayers. 

2. It allows a classification of the pupils according to their various 
needs and abilities. 

3. Elective studies will allow students whose education ends with 
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the high school a desirable opportunity for some measure of speciali- 
zation. 

4. A spirit of intellectual independence of students may be fostered 
by a judicious use of elective studies. 

5. The number of pupils who become discouraged will be decreased. 
The number who will stay in school and complete some course of 
study will be increased without materially lowering the standard of 
work. W. H. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


DISCUSSION ON ELECTIVES 

PRINCIPAL A. J. VOLLAND, Grand Rapids: The Grand Rapids High 
School offers sixteen courses, which of itself means offering a large number 
of electives. 

At the beginning, the choice is mainly between English, Latin, and German 
further differentiation taking place later on. A special course is also offered, 
based upon any of these sixteen courses, and consists in offering a choice of 
commercial law, physical geography, and astronomy, for algebra 10-2, 
geometry 11-2, and the review of algebra and geometry 12-2. This is 
designed for those pupils who find mathematics a stumbling block. 

In the Commercial course there is a large number of options in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, whereby a student may take a foreign language instead of 
history. 

In some of the other courses an option if offered between chemistry and 
some other subject not required for admission to the University of Michigan. 

For a number of years there was an Elective course, in which a pupil 
might, with the advice of the principal, choose such work as was adapted to 
his capabilities. In the class of 1890, there were nine who graduated in the 
Elective course; in 1891, eight; in 1892, seven; in 1893, seven; in 1894, 
five; in 1895, nineteen ; in 1896, thirty; in 1897, seventeen. 

If the present policy is persisted in, there will hereafter be no graduates 


from a purely Elective course. 


SUPERINTENDENT W.G. Cosurn, Battle Creek : The scheme of electives 
as presented by Mr. Harris is very similar to the Battle Creek High-School 
courses of study as prepared for the year 1897-8. In place, however, of 
the election of studies as such, we allow the election of courses, there being 
eight to choose from, namely: The Classical, Latin, Scientific, Latin-Scientific, 
Latin-English, German-English, French-English, and English courses. In 
the first two years, the students of all courses have three studies in common. 
For the fourth study, they must choose between the Latin and English, which 
determines what course they are to pursue. 

In the third year we offer no electives, but in the first half of the fourth 
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year the classical student is required to take Latin, Greek, and physics, and 
may elect as the fourth study any one of the following: English literature, 
algebra and geometry, or chemistry. In the second half of the fourth year 
he is required to take Latin, Greek, and United States history, and may elect 
either English literature, trigonometry, or chemistry, The Latin course is 
similar to the classical so far as the electives are concerned. In each of the 
other courses two studies are required for each year, and two are elective. 

Although we offer an English course, which does not prepare especially 
for the University of Michigan, yet in a class of 126 there are not more than 
twenty taking no language. In the second-year class in the high school, which 
numbers ninety-three students, there are about fifteen taking the English 
course, while in the junior class there are but three students who have taken 
no foreign language. In the fourth-year class, or this year’s graduating class, 
we have no students in the English course, every student having taken at 
least two years’ language; and out of a class of forty-one students, twenty- 
one have elected the Classical course. 

This shows that the English student either drops out of school before 
graduation or after continued study in the high school develops a taste for 
language, 


B. A. FINNEY, University Library: In looking over the schedule pro- 
prosed by Principal Harris I am not surprised to notice the absence of a 
subject of study in which I am interested and which, it seems to me, might 
very properly have a place there, and it seems now a fitting opportunity to 
suggest the inclusion of this subject in the high-school curriculum. 

It is the study of bibliography. 

By the term bibliography, in this connection, I would not so much mean 
the history of books and bookmaking, of writing and printing, or the practical 
details of library technics, as a more simple knowledge of the ordinary 
indexes, reference books, etc., and instruction in the use of these bibliographi- 
cal tools which are so usefu! and necessary in all topical reference and 
research work. 

I am not aware that any formal instruction in this subject has yet been 
given in high schools, although there has of course been more or less occa- 
sional assistance and. suggestion from the teachers in connection with their 
work. Instruction in bibliography is now given in a number of our colleges 
and universities, the earliest of which was the course inaugurated by our 
librarian, Mr. R. C. Davis, in the University of Michigan, in 1879, and con- 
tinued successfully as an elective study. There are also several schools 
devoted more particularly to library science. 

Now, considering the growth of the libraries affiliated with the different 
high schools, and the development of a broader system of instruction whereby 
the teachers call upon the pupils to make more and more use of the books in 
these libraries —and considering the lack of acquaintance with the methods 
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and implements requisite for working up these materials, which is not only 
universal among the pupils but not uncommon among the teachers— has 
not the time arrived to introduce a definite study of bibliography into the high 
school curriculum ? 

If only a short course were tried, somewhat early in the high-school years, 
I feel sure it would become the hand-maid and help of nearly all the other 
studies, whether literary, historical, or scientific. 


A. R. CRITTENDEN, Ypsilanti: The question of electives in the high 
school is an interesting one, and has certainly been presented in a very able 
and attractive way this morning. In my judgment, however, we may wel- 
ask ourselves whether our high-school courses of study have not been too 
largely made up of shreds and patches, and whether there is not at present a 
very commendable tendency toward the unification and systematic arrange- 
ment of these courses. It has been truly said that this is an age of special- 
ization ; but does it follow that we should offer larger opportunities for special- 
ization in the high school, or should we rather endeavor to give our students 
a broad, thorough, and symmetrical training asa foundation for later special, 
ization? The question has been raised as to whether the introduction of 
electives would not increase the size of our graduating classes. Granting 
that there would be a slight increase, shall we gain any substantial advantage 
by labeling as graduates of our high schools a few students who are unable 
or unwilling to complete a rational and thorough course? Ought we not 
rather to leave our classes open to all such students, but restrict graduation 
to those who have completed a definite amount of work in a logical and 
symmetrical order? 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. BEMIs, Ionia: In discussing this subject there 
seems to be no thought of any class of pupils but the best, the brightest. 
The weak ones are left on the mountains to perish. 

Every child in the country should have a place somewhere in the school 
system of the state where he can be trained, the best there is in him brought 
out and be made ready for use in the future, Not only the strongest pupils 
should be taught, but all grades from these to the feeble-minded should be 
given a place in the schools of the state. 

There are special schools for the feeble-minded, for the blind, for the 
deaf, and for the morally depraved, all other children fall into the public 
schools and should have a chance in proportion to their abilities. Now when 
we make a course in the high school, iron-bound for one class of pupils as 
those who readily take up language, or those who readily take up science, 
and give other pupils no chance to get the culture that comes from a study 
of the many subjects that can be covered by a knowledge of English only, 
we are putting educational matters in such a condition as to bring about 
untold injustice to the medium and weak pupil. 
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It is not the brightest pupils who do the most for the world. On the 
contrary it is the thinking, plodding pupils. It does not pay the country to 
have a school in which to show off a few bright boys, whose names never go 
beyond their own town, at the expense of the many who are counted medium 
or dull. There should be a place for all, and everyone should have a 
chance to get all the culture he can along any line he prefers to follow. 


SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON, Saginaw: I have been greatly interested 
in the discussion so far. It seems to me, however, that the courses with 
optional studies presented do not differ materially from those now in use in 
our high schools. The form only is changed, and, I think, to the disadvant- 
age of the new schedule. I believe the present plan of having a definite 
course with a clearly defined end in view, viz., preparation for a correspond- 
ing course in the university, is better than to require the pupils (immature as 
most of our high-school pupils are) to select each study. These pupils know 
very little about selecting studies and less about what studies are required to 
meet conditions in the university ; so they would have to depend largely on 
the judgment of the superintendent or principal. This would add to his 
already too numerous duties, and without any special advantage. 

The plan suggested of lightening the work of the first semester is excel- 
lent and, I believe, will save some failures in the high school. 

One thought more. I should be glad to see the English course abolished 
as a distinct course. After an experience of four years in our own high school 
I am convinced that this is highly desirable and entirely feasible. Let every 
pupil entering the high school take Latin or a modern language and distribute 
the English work over the other courses so that every pupil will have a thorough 
course in English instead of the one fifth or one fourth as is common. 

I can see no good reason why the classical or modern language student 
should not study English grammar and English composition for instance. 
Again, it has been the experience of many superintendents that the poorest 
students choose the English course on entering the high school, with the 
thought that it is the easiest course and that the pupil who finds his Latin, 
French, or German difficult desires to drop it and enter the English course, 
thus making this course still weaker in its make-up. And again, if a good 
student finds after a year that his work is not leading him strongly, if he 
changes to another, he has a year or more of language work to make up, thus 
placing him at a disadvantage. These and other motives led us to make the 
change. In our high school every pupil studies either Latin, French, or 
German from the beginning (the Greek coming in after two years for those 
who wish it), and, on the other hand, every pupil gets a strong course in Eng- 
lish. It works. The difficulties mentioned are largely overcome. 

I would, however, have optional studies for those pupils who can and are 
willing to do heavier work than the ordinary course requires. There are a 
number of pupils in every high school who can do extra work. Let the 
optional studies come in here. 


PHYSICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN. 


BELOw will be found some interesting statistics and expressions of opin- 
ion concerning the instruction in physics in the high schools of Michigan. 
They were called out in this way: 

At the spring meeting (1897) of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club the 
present writer read a paper upon the laboratory side of the instruction in 
physics in the state, the object of which was to show, first, that the time 
allowed both to pupils and teachers for laboratory work was often inade- 
quate; second, that few schools even very good schools— were supplied 
with conveniences for storing and handling apparatus with proper care; and, 
finally, that the policy of many schools was so shifting and changeable as to 
make any equipment, however expensive, speedily obsolete and proper 
material for the waste heap. The exposure of apparatus was particularly 
insisted on, and it was urged that in some of the larger schools and in many 
of the smaller, valuable pieces, and even whole collections of apparatus were 
stored and used under such conditions that few pieces lived out half their 
days: that, indeed, the epitaph upon much of our high-school apparatus 
might well be that of the caddy in the golf story, ‘Died of standing around.” 
Here was the center of the apparatus difficulty. 

The contentions of the paper, founded upon many years of school visita- 
tion and correspondence, were thought to be worthy of attention and a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry forward the investigation and incidentally to 
secure other information concerning the instruction in physics in the high 
schools of the state. 

It will be seen that the statistics given below, collected by this committee, 
support the first contention of the paper but by no means justify either of the 
others. 

The replies to the circular were in general full, explicit, and indicative of 
much thought and care. Many of them well deserve publication in full. No 
large school in the state failed to respond. Unfortunately the circular was 
sent out so late in the school year that many replies were not received until 
the new school year opened. These are not included in the “Analysis of 
Replies” below. They would, however, hardly change the character of the 
result. 

CIRCULAR 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB. PHYSICAL SECTION 


Temcher of PRINCE Public School. 
Dear Friend: 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the Physical Section of the 
Schoolmasters Club at its last session to recommend means of advancing and 
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unifying the instruction in physics in our high schools, earnestly request you 
to fill out the inclosed circular and return to the chairman of the committee 
at Ypsilanti, Mich, They make this request with great reluctance, aware 
that you have been asked to perform such a service so often that it may have 
become a burden, but asking you to remember that there is no other means 
of communication between teachers, and that their only motive is the desire 
to advance the scientific teaching in our public schools. The summary of 
the facts and opinions gathered will be sent you if desired. 

If you cannot answer all the questions please fill out as completely as 
possible. If the teacher of physics is also principal kindly indicate that fact. 
_ If a change of teacher is to occur in this departnrent for another year please 

give the name of the incoming teacher, if known. 

The committee also desires your opinion upon any or all of the following 
questions. Please reply upon the blank space at the end of this sheet or 
otherwise as you choose: 

a. If you could have but one laboratory course (‘‘student’s” or “‘table”’ 
experiments, as distinguished from “demonstration” or “‘teacher’s”’ experi- 
ments) in physics oy chemistry, which would you prefer, and why ? 

6. If but little time can be given to laboratory science what would you 
think of singling out one or two sciences (as physics and botany) for extended 
study with full laboratory work, and giving only brief text-book courses in 
the other sciences, or dropping them altogether ? 

c. If your physics course is at all unsatisfactory when measured by the 
highest standards, what is the main trouble? Is it lack of apparatus and 
equipment ; or lack of time to prepare and oversee the work; or lack of time 
on the part of the students for both class-room and laboratory work ; or some 
other limitation ? 

d. If your people are backward in supplying you with apparatus how do 
you account for it? Is it at all, as you judge, because material (books, charts, 
maps, apparatus) has not in the past (perhaps in the distant past) been well 
cared for or well used? Is it because of a change in the policy or the main 
interest of the school which has made a particular equipment no longer 
useful ? 

e. In a smad/ high school— your own or any other —do you esteem it wise 
to attempt a laboratory course proper in physics in addition to the usual text- 
book and demonstration work? Under what circumstances would you think 
it wise ? Yours, respectfully, 

E. A. Strong, ) 
K. E. Guthe, } Committee 
C. L. Bemis, 


STATISTICS CALLED FOR 


1. Physics in what year?.......... 2. No. of weeks given to this sub- 
| See 3. No. of recitation periods per week........ 4. Length 
of recitation period..........+ 5. How much of this time (if any) is given 
to laboratory work proper (table experiments) ?............ 6. How much 
additional time (if any) is given to laboratory work?............ 7. You 
have tables (if any) for how many students?.......... 8. Have you a lab- 
oratory course in chemistry?.... 9. How many tables?.... 10. Approxi- 
mate cost of demonstrative physical apparatus?....... . 11. Of laboratory 
SPPAFAUS? ... 0002500: 12. Have you a school period free from other duties 


for the preparation of experiments?.......... 13. Do you allow desultory 
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laboratory work, students practicing when they can get time?........ 14. 


ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 


The circular was put‘out so late in the year that of the 350 or so schools 
teaching physics in the state only 210 were addressed, and from these only 82 
replies were received. 

Replies to a, d, and e above, interesting but hard to summarize. 

6. Also difficult to summarize. Very few would put all the work upon two 
sciences. A large majority insist at least upon botany, physics, physical 
geography, physiology, and chemistry. There is alsoa large vote for zodlogy, 
geology, and astronomy, and other sciences are named. 

c. As to the main difficulty, ‘Aree would place it in poor preparation in 
English and mathematics, and many refer to this as a hindrance. 

Sixty-eight place it in lack of teaching force, often expressed as lack of 
time. 

Many find it in insufficient apparatus and laboratory conveniences. Not 
a few place this difficulty first, but the general opinion seems to be that it is 
easier to get apparatus than teachers. 

Mention is often made of the fact that students have not time for labora- 
tory work, especially classical students. 

1. Out of 82 schools 25 report physics in the twelfth year of the course; 4 
partly in the eleventh and partly in the twelfth year; 42 in the eleventh year; 
10 in the tenth year, and 1 in the ninth year. 


2. Seventy-nine out of 82 schools report a full year of physics, either of 
36, 38, 39, or 40 weeks. Three report from 24 to 30 weeks. 


ne 1 school reports 7 periods per week. 
77 schools report 5 
4. 3 schools report a period of 60 min. 
23 
2 “anaverage “ 40 


5. Of the 82 schools 44 use some portion of the usual 5 periods per week 
for students’ laboratory work. Most give 4 recitations, lectures, or demon- 
strative lessons, and one table or laboratory lesson, each week. Out of a pos- 
sible 180 to 280 periods per year, — 
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5 schools have 120 laboratory periods. 


1 school 100 
10 schools have 80 
1 school has 70 a “ 
2 schools have 50 
20 or fewer laboratory periods. 


6. Thirty-four schools of the 82 report additional periods (often in the 
afternoon or out of school hours) for laboratory work. 
2 schools have 200 additional periods per year. 


“ f dditi 1 iods 

5 20 or tewer additiona perio Ss per year. 


34 “ average 66 additional periods per year. 


7. Thirty-three schools report a physical laboratory with tables for from 
4 to go students, averaging a table for each of 20 students. A few schools 
report some substitute for the usual tables. 
8. Fifty-one schools report a laboratory course in chemistry, usually of a 
full year. 
g. The number of chemical tables varies from 1 to 40, averaging 14. 
10. Fifty-five schools report cost of demonstrative apparatus varying from 
$5.00 to $5,500.00 and averaging $347.00. Many do not report this item; 
some report all apparatus under this head and some under the following. 
11. Thirty-eight schools report an average of $201. Some say “consider- 
able,” “sufficient,” ‘‘many pieces, but of little value,” etc. 
12, 7, Yes. 
11, “Occasionally,” “usually,” and “for all sciences.”’ 
57, No. “A recitation every period,” etc. 


13. 12, Yes. 
66, No. 
14. 24, Yes. 
51, No. 


3, Approve this course. 
11, Strongly condemn it from experience. Many think it a necessary 
evil. 
E. A, STRONG 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Laelius De Amicitia. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Jonn K. Lorp, Professor of Latin, Dart- 
mouth College. Revised edition, 1898. American Book 
Company. Price 70 cents. 


Tuis little book contains 109 pages, divided as follows: title-page, 
introductory note, and introduction upon the life and work of Cicero, 
the Laelius, and the interlocutors in the dialogue, 23 pages ; summary 
of the dialogue, 2 pages; table of abbreviations used one page, text 
and notes (the notes being immediately below the text on the page) 78 
pages ; index to the notes and to proper names five pages. The book 
is attractively bound in flexible covers, and its whole appearance and 
arrangement show a practiced hand. All long vowels are marked in 
both text and notes; in the marking the following errors have been 
noted : verum (p. 46), qua (p. 48), vim (p. 48 twice), fidélis, cui (p. 71), 
qua (p. 86), contumélia (p. 94). 

The distinguishing feature of the book is its thoroughly practical 
character ; it is well adapted to the use of the average freshman, giving 
in brief compass the help he needs. At the same time there is much 
to elevate and broaden the ideas of the students for whom it was 
intended. Synonyms are carefully distinguished, references to the 
larger standard books of reference are given, including Nagelsbach, 
and not a few references to parallel passages in Latin and English 
literature illumine the subject-matter. The grammatical references are 
to all the common American grammars including Mooney and Bennett. 
Specially good are the notes on Hannibal p. 52, néforia vox p. 58, 
extinctae . . . . oppressae p. $7, riisticationés p. 103. A few notes are 
open to criticism ; incommodo (p. 13) is not “the mildest of terms” if 
its use and not its derivation is considered; is it clear (p. 35) that 
décessii is an abl. of Cause? May it not express time when? In this 
context virtiite (p. 36) seems to be broadly used, “goodness” or 
“worth” rather than bravery. The note on Socrates (p. 38) is cer- 
tainly misleading : ‘‘On the subject of immortality Socrates’ teach- 
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ings were definite and consistent; on other subjects he chiefly pro- 
pounded questions to puzzle others.” 

On p. 46, Cicero in mortul vivunt certainly means more than “that 
the dead are kept in remembrance by those who loved them.” These 
are the “immortal dead who live again in minds made better by their 
presence’”’ to quote George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible.” Long’s Philistine 
remark as to this ‘“‘ vague talk ”’ did not deserve quotation. The Eng- 
lish “page” is not derived from paedagogus ; see the Century Dic- 
tionary. Isaac B. BuRGEsS 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


Oratory. Modern American Oratory. By Ravpn Curtis RING- 
WALT, Professor of Oratory in Columbia University. 334 
pages. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


‘* Modern American Oratory” is an attractive volume intended to 


serve as a manual for students of public speaking. It furnishes precept 

and illustrative matter for classes in argumentation and oral discus- 

sion, and contains abundant material for inductive studies in oratory. 
The first ninety pages of the book are devoted to the theory of 


oratory, the remainder, to typical illustrations from the work of the 
most prominent public speakers of the United States in the past thirty 
years. 

Mr. Ringwalt presents the subject of oratory under four principal 
divisions: (1) deliberative, the oratory of the assembly ; (2) forensic, 
the oratory of the bar ; (3) demonstrative, the oratory of display; and 
(4) pulpit, the oratory of the Christian Church. Each of these he 
treats in theory and by illustration. As.an example of the deliberative 
type, ‘“‘ General Amnesty,” by Carl Schurz, is taken. Forensic oratory 
is represented by “ The Right to Trial by Jury,” by Jeremiah S. Black. 
The several forms of demonstrative oratory are given as follows: the 
eulogy, “Daniel O’Connell,” by Phillips ; the commemorative oration. 
“The One Hundredth Anniversary of the Inauguration of President 
Washington,” by Depew; the platform oration “ The Leadership of 
Educated Men,” by Curtis; and the after-dinner speech, “The New 
South,” by Grady. Pulpit oratory finds an adequate example in “ The 
Sepulcher in the Garden,” by Henry Ward Beecher. 

The orations are given in full and with copious notes. 

The theory of the structure of an oration is concisely given, illus- 
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trated bya brief of the speech on “General Amnesty.” A valuable 
bibliography of orators and oratory is appended. 

All in all, Professor Ringwalt has contributed a valuable book to 
students of public speaking. FrReDRIC M. BLANCHARD 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Physical Geography. By WitviAm Morris Davis, assisted by 
Henry SnyDeER. Ginn & Co. 


THE secondary schools need a text-book of physical geography 
which explains the origin of geographic forms and the control which 
they have over organic life, especially the lifeof man. Professor Davis 
has been our leader in urging the principles of rational geography 
upon the attention of teachers, and the book is such as one would 
expect from his long career as an investigator and teacher. Mr. Sny- 
der’s name is a further pledge of the adaptation of the volume to 
secondary instruction. It is no discredit to other text-books to say 
that this gives the best exposition of the new geography to be found 
under a single cover. ‘ Physiographic facts should be traced back to 
their causes and forward to their consequences.” This is the dictum 
announced in the preface, and the principle is adhered to so far as is 
possible in an elementary book. 

Technical terms are little used, and part of the text is thrown into 
small type for possible omission in a short course. An appendix con- 
tains a number of more advanced problems, general and special biblio- 
graphic references, and a list of the maps most useful for teaching. 
There are 261 illustrations, including many useful diagrams which 
combine vertical section with topographic relief, thus well showing the 
relation of under-structures to surface features. According to the 
author’s habit, much attention is given to the use and value of maps. 

The body of the work treats of the earth as a globe, the atmosphere, 
the ocean, and the lands. These topics occupy 10, 39, 34, and 273 
pages respectively. The earth as a globe is certainly preferable to 
mathematical geography as a name for the elementary facts that are in 
place here. A good illustration of the author’s general principle is 
here found in a discussion of the size of the earth. It is large enough 
to differentiate the principal peoples, and small enough to make all 
civilized nations neighbors for knowledge and commerce. Under the 
atmosphere the usual topics of elementary meteorology are treated, 
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with emphasis upon the meaning and use of weather maps. The short 
treatment of the ocean is all that can commonly be used. Specially 
qualified teachers, or those who work near the ocean border, can readily 
expand tlie subject. The treatment of the continental shelf, and of 
wind, earthquake, and tidal waves, deserves special reference. 

The bulk of the work treats of the lands, which are ever present 
and of the highest meaning. The chapter headings are, The Lands, 
Plains and Plateaus, Mountains, Volcanoes, Rivers and Valleys, The 
Waste of the Land, Climatic Control of Land Forms, and Shore Lines. 
The principle of change of form by erosion, and by change of relation 
to the sea level, is at once stated and receives manifold and constant 
elucidation to the end. Much attention is given to simple, typical, 
and well-known examples of land form, always with the desirable impli- 
cation that the treatment is suggestive rather than exhaustive. No 
order of treatment can be perfectly logical, but the order of chapters, 
as above given, probably requires as little anticipation of material as 
any succession that could be arranged. 

Those who are not familiar with the later developments in physical 
geography will find much that is striking and novel in the chapter on 
Rivers and Valleys. This chapter shows the strides of our subject 
during the past twenty years, and gives also a good view of the author’s 
prevailing method, as an outline of the sub-topics will show. Thus 
we have young rivers, with lakes, falls, and rapids as marks of imma- 
turity ; graded rivers and the development of valleys; meanders and 
the shifting of divides treated with remarkable clearness and fullness 
of illustration ; mature and old rivers ; revived, antecedent, engrafted, 
and dismembered rivers; while the causal or historical principle is 
thoroughly applied. 

Other chapters equally deserve recognition, did space permit. Pro- 
fessor Davis’ book will give impulse to the teacher, offering type and 
well-chosen illustration, but always opening vistas of great fields that 
lie beyond. It is not above the grasp of any diligent instructor, even 
though he be deficient in equipment, but it is emphatically a book for 
the best teachers, and only such can do it full justice. It is not out of 
reach of past and present, but it leads far out among the rich mate- 
rials, new doctrines, and educational possibilities of the new geogra- 
phy. ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 

February 1899 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 


WE frequently have requests for information on various school subjects. 
These we have tried to answer personally by letter. Hereafter such inquiries 
will as a rule be answered in this department. Information will be given our 
readers upon any mattcr on which they may inquire, so far as the resources 
at our command permit. Letters of inquiry will as a rule be answered in the 
next issue of the magazine after their receipt, but correspondents should 
remember that the SCHOOL REVIEW goes to press about two weeks before 
the date of issue. 

Chicago Educational Commission Report.— This was published by the city 
and has been distributed to the leading libraries of the country. If indi- 
viduals can obtain copies at all it is through the Hon. Carter H. Harrison, 
Mayor, Chicago, Ill. The section relating to high schools may be printed in 
an early number of the SCHOOL REVIEW. 

Later: We learn that all the copies printed have been distributed, and 
no provision has yet been made for reprinting the report. , 

Foreign correspondence.— All the information we have on this subject has 
been printed in the SCHOOL REVIEw articles by E. H. Magill, Vol. VI, p. 
257, and by Oscar Thiergen, Vol. VII, p. 1. We refer our correspondents to 
these articles, but here repeat, briefly, the directions : 

French.—Send names, ages, and addresses of those who wish to corre- 
spond to the following well-known firms in Paris: for young students to MM. 
Armand, Colin et Cie., No. 5 rue de Meziéres, Paris; for older students, 
teachers, etc., address Librairie Hachette, 79 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris. 

German.—Send all names and addresses to Professor Dr. Hartmann. 
Leipzig, Gohlso, Wiesenstrasse 2, Germany. 

Great pains should be taken to write clearly, and full information as to 
age, sex, etc., should in all cases be given. 
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NOTES 


PROFESSOR NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER is the editor of a Teacher's Pro- 
fessional Library, a series of practical books for teachers, to be issued by The 
Macmillan Company. 


PROFESSOR PAUL SHOREY, of the University of Chicago, is to edit for 
Heath’s English Classics, the volume upon Pope’s //iad, Books I, VI, XXII, 
and XXIV. Mr. A. P. Walker of the Boston English High School, will edit 
Macaulay's Essay upon Addison, the same series. 


MEssrs. HENRY HoLt & Co. announce for immediate publication an 
Elementary Algebra by George W. Evans, of the English High School, Bos- 
ton. At each turn of the subject, the departure is made from problems, and 
the book contains an unusually large collection of new exercises. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. are about to issue selections from Freytag’s Aus dem 
Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges, one of the volumes in his famous “ Bilder 
aus der deutschen Vergangenheit.” The same publishers are just issuing a 
somewhat abbreviated edition of Dumas’ La 7udipe Noire, a delightfully enter- 
taining and even thrilling story, in very easy French. 


THOUGH Rossegger’s exquisite novel of out-door life, Die Schriften des 
Waldschulmeisters, has for some time ranked as a classic, its length has kept it 
from the class room in the United States. The author finally consented to 
allow Professor Fossler to prepare an abridged edition, in which the editor 
has written most ingenious summaries of the omitted portions. The volume 
will contain a portrait from a medallion of the author and two poems by 
Rudolph Baumbach, and will be issued by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


THE New England Association of Chemistry Teachers held its first annual 
and fourth regular meeting at the United States Hotel, Boston, January 28. 
The program was as follows, omitting items of business: Report of Com- 
mittee on High School Courses in Chemistry, W. H. Snyder, Chairman ; 
Report of Committee on Grammar School Course in Chemistry, Clarence 
Boylston, Chairman; Report of Committee on Reference Books, Charles B. 
Wilson, Chairman; Paper, ‘“‘ Determination of Combined Numbers,” Charles 
R. Allen. 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, Ginn & Co., with introduction, notes, 
and pronouncing vocabulary of proper names, by Moses Grant Daniel, has 
the following features: it contains the author’s prefaces ; the introduction by 
the editor gives a brief summary of the leading events of the author’s life and 
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a number of critical estimates of the Zays, the notes are not too few to give 
all necessary explanations, or too many to insure their being read and used ; 
they are well adapted to the needs of non-classical scholars, a map of a part 
of central Italy and one of early Rome adding interest to the text. 


“ SCIENTIFIC vs. Poetic Study of Education” is the title of the opening 
article by Charles DeGarmo, in the March Educational Review. Other arti- 
cles in that number are: “The High-School Principal,” by John Tetlow ; 
“A School-garden in Thuringia” (illustrated), by Herman T. Lukens; ‘“ Edu- 
cational Value of Bird-Study,” by Frank N. Chapman: “ Vacation Schools,” 
by Charles Mulford Robinson; ‘Report of the Chicago Educational Com- 
mission ;”’ ‘Fraudulent Diplomas and State Supervision,’ by Henry Wade 
Rogers ; ‘School Supervision in New York State,” by Walter S. Allerton. 


Messrs. HENRY HO.Lt & Co. have just published 7he French Revolution 
and the English Poets, a Study in Historical Criticism, by a promising new 
writer, Dr. Albert Elmer Hancock, of Haverford College. In Part I, ‘The 
Principles of the French Revolution,” he writes of “The Significance of the 
Movement,” “Three Expositors of the Philosophy,” and “ William Godwin, 
the English Radical;”’ and in Part II, “The English Romantic Poets”’ 
treats of Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, showing the influence 
of the French Revolution upon their poems. The well-known critic, Lewis 
E. Gates, opens the volume with an eloquent and suggestive paper on “ His- 
torical Criticism as an Aid to Appreciation.” 


SPANISH and Latin will probably be taught in the elementary public 
schools in Chicago next year. ‘Say what you may, we must teach Spanish 
in our public schools,” said Superintendent Andrews to the committee on 
school management recently. ‘I have advices from Cuba which say that it 
must be taught the next twenty-five years, and by American teachers who 
have learned it.” Members of the committee concurred with Dr. Andrews 
and agreed to take steps this year to make way for the superintendent’s plans 
for next, by which Spanish and Latin will be taught. Outlining his plan Mr. 
Andrews said he would like to have three elementary schools in each district 
wherein Latin and Spanish would be taught. He also hoped to differentiate 
among the high schools on the principle that students should be enabled to 
procure an education fitting them for college. By this plan one high school 
would be devoted to the physical sciences, another to elementary biology, a 
third to languages, and a fourth to philosophical studies. To make way for 
the Latin-Spanish plan the committee members reaffirm their recommenda- 
tion that Latin be dropped in the grades, after the next meeting of the board, 
for the remainder of this school year. 


CuBAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: The work being done by the Cuban 
Educational Association brings frequent inquiries from different parts of the 
United States, and the association presents the following in response to such 
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inquiries: (1) A large number of applicants from Cuba and Porto Rico ask 
for allotment to the educational institutions of the United States; many of 
these applicants exhibit intelligence to a marked degree, but unfortunately 
they are deficient in the Erglish language, besides having very little money. 
(2) Parents, guardians, and friends of these young men are doing all they 
can, even to the extent of offering to go under bonds, or to mortgage their 
land, in order that these applicants may complete their education in the 
United States. (3) A large number of educational institutions in the United 
States through their presidents, professors, and boards of trustees, have 
offered in the most cordial way to receive and instruct these young men with- 
out a dollar’s compensation. (4) From two to three hundred dollars will be 
needed to give a student his board and incidental expenses during a first 
year’s schooling in the United States besides the free tuition scholarship he 
is to receive. (5) To meet the emergencies the association suggests the fol- 
lowing plan: In each city or town which has an institution willing to receive 
one or two of these young men let there be formed a2 committee who will 
stand sponsors for the board and incidental expenses of each young man for 
one year of trial work at school. As soon as such committee informs this 
association they are ready to receive a student we will allot to them one 
whom we believe to be a competent and reputable student. (6) Persons who 
do not care to engage directly in the work and wish to aid, can do so by giv- 
ing the money direct to the association, and with such gifts express their 
preference for the institution where they wish the money expended. These 
gifts should be sent to undersigned who will acknowledge the receipt and 
furnish any information regarding the work being done to aid these young 
men. Address, G. K. HARROUN, Secretary and Treasurer, Cuban Educa- 
tion Association, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will meet at Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. The executive committee desire to announce the 
following as the railroad rates and ticket conditions for the Los Angeles Con- 
vention tendered by the terminal lines—the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway and the Southern Pacific Company, viz.: 

Rate.— One first-class limited fare, plus $2 membership fee, for the round 
trip—this will be $52 from Missouri River points, with the privilege of 
diverse routes, going and returning by any direct line. 

Routes.— Additional charge will be made for return via Shasta Route of 
$12.50 for those who reach Los Angeles via E] Paso or Deming or Barstow 
(z. e., via Santa Fé or Southern Pacific, Sunset Routes), and $17.50 for those 
reaching Los Angeles via Ogden. This additional charge will return pas- 
sengers to Houston, Tex., through Ogden, Texline, and Fort Worth, or 
through Ogden, Purcell, and Fort Worth; to Kansas City or Omaha through 
Ogden or any direct line, and to St. Paul via any northern transcontinental 
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route. Return tickets to or through Chicago will be honored from St. Paul 
as if return was made via Missouri River. 


Dates of sale.— Tickets will be on sale June 25 to July 8, 1899, inclusive. 

Going limit.— Passengers must reach Los Angeles not later than July 
11, 1899. 

Return limit.— The limit of the ticket for return is Septernber 4, 1899. 

Stop-over privileges.— Stop-overs will be allowed going within the transit 
limit of July 11, and returning within the final limit, September 4, at any and 
all points west of and including El Paso, Trinidad, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Cheyenne, and on the return trips at all points on northern trans- 
continental lines. 

Side trif.— A side trip to San Diego may be included in connection with 
all routes to Los Angeles for an additional rate of $3. 

No deposit of tickets will be required at any stage of the journey. 

The committee believe, considering the extent and scenic character of the 
territory embraced in the trip, the liberal ticket conditions and stop-over 
privileges enroute and in California, and the extended limit for return, that 
the rate secured is the most favorable ever granted to any trans-continental 
convention or to the National Educational Association for any meeting. 

The above proposed rates and ticket conditions are subject to the approval 
of the lines of the Western Passenger Association and of the northern trans- 
continental lines ; but the committee have assurances of concurrent action by 
these lines as well as by the lines of connecting passenger associations. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


A Dictionary of University Degrees. By Flavel S. Thomas. Interleaved. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 109. Price $1. 


For Student Days and Birthdays. By Edith A. Sawyer. Size 5 x 634 in.; pp. 390. 
Cloth and gilt. Price $1.25. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


University of the State of New York. State Library Bulletin. Legislation No. Io. 
January 1899. Legislation by States in 1898. Paper cover. Size 614 x9} in.; 
pp. 168. Price 25 cents. University of the State of New York, Albany. 


Education Department. Special Reports of Educational Subjects. Vol. III. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Paper cover. 
Size 6x9% in.; pp. 696. Price 3s. 3d. John Menzies & Co., 12 Hanover St., Edin- 
burgh. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. William T. Harris, LL.D., 
Commissioner. Art and Industry. Education in the Industrial and Fine Arts in 
the United States, by Isaac Edwards Clarke, A.M. Part IV. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 


German Higher Schools. The History, Organization, and the Methods of Secondary 
Education in Germany. By James E. Russell, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. Size 5%4x8¥ in.; pp. viii 455. Price $2.25. 
Longmans, Green & Go. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Author’s Birthdays, Second Series. By C. W. Bardeen. Manila, 16mo, pp. 459, 
with 44 portraits. Price 50 cents; cloth $1. 


Riverside Literature Series. The Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. By James 
Russell Lowell. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. Paper. Price 15 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. By Henry A. Beers, 
author of ‘‘ A Suburban Pastoral,” “The Ways of Yale,” etc. Size 5% x8 in.; pp. 
v+455. Henry Holt & Co. 


The Academy Series of English Classics. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited by 
W. Patterson Atkinson, A.M., Instructor in Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City. Size 
5x7in.; pp. 202. Price 40 cents. Allyn & Bacon. 


Don Quixote. By Miguel De Cervantes. Edited by Clifton Johnson for school and 
home reading. With ten illustration by George Cruikshank. Size 434 x7 in.; pp. 
xxii-+ 398. Price 75 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


College Requirements in English for Careful Study for the Years 1900, 1901, 1902. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton; Milton’s Paradise Lost— Books I-III; Milton's 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and other poems; Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Macaulay’s 
Life and Writings of Addison; Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies. Cloth. 
Size 5x 73% in. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York, Chicago. 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


German Sight Reading. By Idelle B. Watson, Teacher of German and French in 
the Hartford High School. Boards. Size 4%x6% in.; pp. 41. Price 25 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Baumbach’s Waldnovellen. With notes and 
vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Size 5x74 in; pp. 155. Price 35 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


La Retraite de Moscou. Par Le Comte de Segur. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by O. B. Super, Professor of Modern Languages in Dickinson College. Size 
4%x6¥% in.; pp. 135. Henry Holt & Co. 

A German Reader. Edited with notes and a vocabulary by Waterman T. Hewett, 
Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and Literature in Cornell University. 
5x 734 in.; pp. vi+ 422. Price $1. The Macmillan Company. 


Scenes de Voyages. De Victor Hugo. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Bertrand Bronson, A.M., Master in the Lawrenceville School. I. De Paris 
a Aix-la-Chapelle. Pp. xvi-+-277. Price 85 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters. By Rosegger. With Introduction and Notes 
by Laurence Fossler, A.M., Professor of Germanic Languages in the University of 
Nebraska. Board cover. Size 44%x6% in.; pp. xii+ 158. Price 4o cents. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Minna von Barnhelm, oder Das Soldatenglueck. Von Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
With reproductions of twelve etchings by Chodowiecki, and a portrait of Lessing. 
and an Introduction and Notes by A. B. Nichols, Instructor in Harvard University. 
Flexible covers. Size 414 x63 in.; pp. vi+163. Price 60 cents. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Primer of Geometry. By James Sutherland, M.A. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 117. Price 75 
cents. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Our Feathered Friends. By Elizabeth Grinnell and Joseph Grinnell. Size 5x7 
in.; pp. 144. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Ethno-Geographic Reader No. 2. American Indians. By Frederick Starr. Size 
5x7 % in.; pp. x-+ 227. Price 45 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A Laboratory Manual in Astronomy. By Mary E. Byrd, A.B., Director of the Obser- 
vatory, Smith College. Size 54x84 in.; pp. ix-+ 273. Price $1.35. Ginn & Co. 


HISTORY 


European History. An Outline of Its Development. By George Burton Adams, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University. With maps and illustrations. Size 5% x 8 in.; 
pp. xxviii-+ 577. Price $1.40. The Macmillan Company. 
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